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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON GER- ; 
MANY AND FRANCE. 


Tae changing aspects of the present Enro- | 
pean military operations almost resemble the 
shifting scenes of theatrical representations in 
their rapidity and dramatic effect. The catas- 
trophe of the French “‘ grand army” furnishes 
striking parallel in one respect, and immense 
contrast in another, to the flourishing Napole- 
onic declaration of war—tho startling sudden- 


ness of both events literally astonishing the 
| sia, found startling contrast in the sudden de- | 


world. 
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However strong the general confidence that | 
| Prussia, aided by the other States of the Ger- 


would finally repel the fierce attack, there was 
a prevalent impression that the enthusiasm 
and power of the French forces would achieve 
various successes at the beginning of the strife. 
The battles at Weissenburg and Haguenau | 
quickly dispelled that impression. The Napo- | 


feat of the right wing of the French army | 
under its ablest commander—temporarily de- 


manic Confederations, ‘‘South” and “North,” stroying MacMahon's connection with the re- 


mainder of the forces, measurably demoralizing 
the whole invading army, and utterly changing - 
the character of the contest, by rendering | 
| France, and not Germany, the great battle- 
field in this tremendous warfare. 

The magnitude of the catastrophe was 


of this reverse was still more emphatically 
manifested in the appeals of the French Min- 
istry, imploring popular forbearance under the 
totally altered complexion of the war. The 
fact that, up to the latest hour, Napoleon had 
represented himself as victorious, and that the 
bulletins on the Bourse represented the Ger- 
mans as having actually sustained crushi 

| defeat, with the loss of ‘‘ten thousand kill 


leonic bravado about repeating the old story of quickly shown in the dispatches of the Em- —this fact, we repeat, had the natural effect of 


“‘Jena,” by planting the French eagles ovor 
Berlin and dictating terms to conquered Prus- 


peror and the proclamation of the ‘Empress 


aggravating the amazement of all France at 


Regent” announcing the defeat sustained by | learning, on the following morning, that the 
the French army. The appalling suddenness‘ French reverse was so serious, the Germar 
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victory so great, that instantaneous measures 
were requisite for protecting Paris, instead of 
glorying over Berlin ! 

The German success prevented the desecra- 
tion of German territory by French invaders ; 
and those invaders were drubbed so severely, 
that the war was actually transferred to the 
French soil! This single result is a German 
triumph of incalculable value to their cause. 

The whole French people were called on to 
rise in mass for protecting their own land 
against the Germans, whom Napoleon had 
vainly sought to conquer. The Emperor, com- 
pelled by sickness, of soul or body, to retreat 
personally to Chalons, midway between his 
beaten army and the French capital, resigning 
active command on the frontier to his generals 
—hoping at Chalons to organize fresh forces 
for resisting the victorious Germans; the 
Prince Imperial, after his masquerading 
‘baptism of fire,” being hurried homeward 
for safety, while the Empress Regent is pre- 
paring for flight from Paris ; and the French 
Ministry, now ignoring Emperor and Empress 
in their official addresses, imploringly appeal 
to the disgusted French nation to ‘preserve 
order,” and refrain from insurrection, as ‘ dis- 
order at Paris would place the French army 
between two fires ”—the German fire in front, 
and the equally dreaded fire of rebellion at the 
French capital against Napoleonism and all its 
works! Such is the wonderful tableau now 
presented to the world. As one of our Ameri- 
can orators said on a memorable occasion : 
“This is not exactly the entertainment to 
which we were invited.” 

The discomfiture of the French army near 
the Rhine (whatever efforts the French people 
may heroically maks to retrieve the errors of 
their Emperor) is of immense consequence, in 
different ways, to Germany and France. The 
war, with all its horrors, will now certainly be 
confined to the territory of the invader, leaving 
Germany unravaged, though it has of course 
to suffer largely by the loss of thousands upon 
thousands of its sons in protecting Fatherland 
by fighting its defensive battle on the invader’s 
own soil. 

Such is briefly “‘ the situation” of both bel- 
ligerent powers at the opening of this terrific 
international drama. Be the results as they 
may in other scenes of this warlike tragedy, 
the points here briefly alluded to will be vividly 
remembered as remarkable features in the most 
wanton warfare ever undertaken among civil- 
ized nations—“ unwarrantable,” in every re- 
spect, as stated by the cautious Gladstone in 
the British Parliament. 
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Nortcz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








Notice. 

To OUR subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Important events in the European wer now 
raging will be fully illustrated in this paper. Artists 
have been engaged for that purpose, and the public 
on this side of the Atlantic may rely on the general 
truthfulness of their sketches. In our next issue we 
shall publish a very brilliant picture of the battle of 
Weissenburg, fought on the 5th inst., and which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the French corps @armee 
under Marshal MacMahon. In thus having our own 
artists in the vicinity of the contending armies, we 
shall be enabled to anticipate—as we have already 
done in our pictures of the French and German fleets, 
and of the great personages, political and military of 
the opposing nations—the European pictorial press. 








THE BRITISH-AMERICAN CON- 
FEDERATION. 


Te rebellion of General Riel and his fol- 
lowers, and other passing events, have excited 
so much interest abroad respecting the British- 
American possessions outside of the Canadian 
“ Dominion "— regions now partly known by 
the new name of Manitoba—-that many may 
be gratified to know the extent of the former 
sway of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the 
terms on which it has just relinquished its eon- 
trol ever those vast regions—subjects directly 
eonnected with the Manitoban insurrection, 
and somewhat affecting the United States. 

That and the East India Company—parts of 
the machinery whereby the Mother Country 
sought to maintain controlling power over 
Asiatic and Ameriean possessions—form re- 
markable features in the history of the British 
Bmpire. 


The British-American concern is legally | 


kmown—for it yet survives, in a modified form 
as ‘the Governor and Company of Adven- 


turers trading into Hudson’s Bay,” and was 
authorized originally to prosecute the fur trade 
over the vast British-American possessions 
lying beyond the limits of the Canadas (as the 
Canadas were, before merging into the New 
**Dominion ”), and had almost exclusive juris- 
diction over the immense tract of country 
which includes Rupert’s Land, and extends to 
the Pacific coast as well as to the Arctic Ocean. 
Though much of the northerly portion is too 
bleak for settlement, the aggregate value of 
this widespread region is estimated by some 
British statesmen at a pitch that may surprise 
many of our American readers, who have 
hitherto bestowed little thought on the sub- 
ject. The remarks of several members of 
Parliament, when the suppression of the com- 
pany was under discussion, were explicit and 
strong concerning the great importance of the 
territory, and also furnish explanation of the 
motives influencing the British Government in 
encouraging the formation of a confederacy 
like that now being carried out in the New 
Dominion. 

‘The rivers which run into Hudson’s Bay 
pass through the most fertile territories be- 
longing to England,” said Mr. Roebuck ; ‘‘and 
if England did her duty, she would make that 
country the Germany of North America—she 
would create a power which could prevent the 
preponderance of the United States. * * * 
If the United States are able to aggrandize 
themselves in the manner they contemplate,” 
continued Mr. R., ‘they would be in a position 
to domineer over the rest of the world; and 
the only hope to prevent that aggrandizement 
is to form a great confederacy in British North 
America, * * * [It may be remembered 


federacy during the rebellion, for the same be- 
nevolent purpose.] Between the St. Lawrence 
and Hudson’s Bay there is a very fertile coun- 
try, as large as Europe, the climate of which 
would doubtless become temperate in course 
of time, where a great nation might be erected. 
The creation of such a nation is a duty which 
England ought to perform; and the interests 
of a small country must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the great interests of hu- 
manity. * * * It was very well to say that 
the company took care of their territories, but 
what had they done with Vancouver's Island ? 
They had kept it a solitude: acting only as 
fur-dealers, they had done everything in their 
power to increase the number of foxes, wolves, 
bears and martens, and to prevent the increase 
of men.” And Mr. Roebuck added, in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘ The existence of the company, with the 
powers they now possess, is inconsistent with 
the great objects of civilization.” 

With reference to the feasibility and advan- 
tage of colonization in the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, another member (Mr. Healy) said : 
‘‘That part west of the Rocky Mountains has 
a favorable climate, and the portion lying be- 
tween Canada and the Rocky Mountains is not 
excessively cold.” He then referred to some 
interesting facts concerning improvements in 
the most northerly parts of the United States, 
as having important bearings on the subject. 
**Tt should be remembered,” he added, ‘that 
the tide of emigration in the United States is 
setting now most strongly in the direction of 
the adjoining region of Minnesota. And be- 
sides, of all the railroads in the northern part 
of the Union, none are paying so well as those 
of Wisconsin pointing toward the territory of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and any further 
efforts by that company to exclude coloniza- 
tion would result in the border population of 
the United States going over in spite of such 
efforts, so that serious difficulties might arise 
between the Union and the British Govern- 
ment.” 

Another member of Parliament remarked, 
that, if England did not compel the opening 
of this extensive territory to colonization, ‘it 
would be opened with the assistance of the 
United States ;” and, ‘‘ the real question, in his 
opinion, was, whether it should continue to 
belong to the Queen, or whether it should be 
added to the United States”—while we, in 
America, in this year of our Lord 1870, may 
add, that the latter alternative is only a ques- 
tion of time. ‘ Vancouver's Island,” he con- 
tinued, ‘is not only peculiarly rich in minerals 
and fisheries, but is on the line which would best 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific ; and its great 
commercial value had been long ago foreseen by 
Mr. Pitt. It mattered little whether the char- 
ter of the company was valid or not, it could not 
be maintained in opposition to the rights and 
necessities of mankind. * * * There was no 
precedent in history for declaring that a great 
continent should be locked up so that it should 
produce nothing but fur.” If the territory 
should be freed from the grasp of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he trusted it would not be 
handed over to the Colonial Department, but 
transferred to Canada, or that it would be 
formed into a colony, to be maintained by its 
own administration. Unless something of this 
kind were done, the inhabitants would again 
do what they had done before—they would 





petition te be annexed to the United States 
| rather than remain under the tyranny of this 
trading company.” 


that Mr. Roebuck advocated the Southern Con- | 


The signs of the times satisfied the Hudson’s 
Bay Company that the best policy was to sell 
out quickly, so as to save as much as possible 
from the threatened wreck. The deed of 
surrendry has just been published. The sale 
is made to the Canadian Dominion for 
$1,500,000, with a reservation to the company 
of all its trading-houses, and an aggregate of 
about 45,000 acres in tracts lying around those 
widely-scattered posts. The British Govern- 
ment assumes the payment of any compensa- 
tion that may be due to the Indians. 

With these explanations the reader may 
better understand, if he knew not before, the 
cause of the Riel Rebellion in Manitoba, which 
has furnished so much provender for news- 
papers during the last few months. The Mani- 
tobans object to being traded off like cattle, 
without their consent, even though their con- 
dition would be improved thereby. They want 
self-government, or at least to be consulted 
about their own political destiny : And the ap- 
pearances indicate that they will succeed sub- 
stantially—under a territorial government— 
though the “dignity” of the British and 
Canadian Governments may require some 
atonement from Riel and his followers—for 
effecting which object, readers generally are 
well aware, an expedition from Canada is now 
floundering slowly through the morasses and 
forests between the west end of Lake Superior 
and the headquarters of the Manitoban 
Rielites.* 

The close connection of all these British- 
American matters with the interests of people 
on both sides of the line, and the special and 
repeated allusions to the tendency toward 
‘‘annexation,” render the above-quoted senti- 
ments from the Parliamentary debates worthy 
of particular attention. While illustrating the 
past and present, they foreshadow the not 
distant future. The Great Northern Pacific 
Railroad, running near the British-American 
boundary line, for which Congress lately made 
large concessions, and which is now under 
rapid headway of construction, may facilitate 
the probable result, even though the British or 
Canadian Government may guarantee’ the 
bends of a railroad to be run through British 
territory between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 








THE EFFECTS OF THE WEATHER 
ON THE COMMUNITY. 


Ir has often been claimed that the great 
distinctions in races and nations, in moral and 
intellectual, as well as physical development, 
depended most of all upon their geographical 
position. 

On the other hand, some of us inhabitants 
of temperate zones, in a spirit of boasting, 
like to assume that we are of a superior breed 
to the effeminate dwellers in tropic climes. 

We bid fair to test this question here, for 
now six weeks we have endured the fires of a 
torrid temperature. We go to bed and rise 
again with the thermometer at 80° to 85°, it, 
during the day, having ranged along the nine- 
ties, and we are little refreshed after this pro- 
longed sweating. 

Some have endeavored to assert the endur- 
ance of the Northern character, and its capacity 
to labor in spite of such slight obstacles as 
heat. 

We look upon this as most egregious folly, 
and it is evidenced as such by the sunstrokes, 
which record but a tithe of the ills resulting 
from fighting against the insuperable laws of 
nature. ° 

Our tropic neighbors are too wise to attempt 
such work. The middle of the day not even 
the laborer engages in toil, but through every 
grade of society a space about noon is devoted 
to rest and relaxation. Far more important 
than the “Saturday early-closing movement” 
is the midday rest. The heat is too powerful 
to withstand, and all must succumb. 

The acute death-dealing sunstrokes are but 
a tithe of the effects resulting from this weather. 
All over the country the mortality is enormous. 
Old people and children, as well as all of deli- 
cate organization, and those struggling under 
some disease, find this additional ‘‘ strain ” 
too great for them to bear, and they silently 
submit to the inevitable lot. 

The truth is, that a continuance of such 
intefise heat would change the character of the 
nation. The adventurers and foolhardy would 
die off, and the remainder, ex necessitate rei, 
would be compelled to renounce somewhat of 
that Yankee activity and ceaseless unrest of 
which they are so proud. 








THE GREAT FEATURES OF THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

Wauttz the victories of Weissenburg and 

Haguenau excite admiration for the strategy, 


energy and bravery of the German army, the 
effects of those battles should be viewed in a 








* Yet, since this article was written, the Atlantic 
Cable flashes intelligence that the British Govern- 
ment has shown its good sense by freely pardoning 
all concerned in the Manitoban Rebellion, as well as 


substantially conceding all that the people demanded. ' and the largest except the Am 











light far exceeding the “glory” achieved in 
mere military point of view. 

The immense consequences of those battles 
are seen in the changed character of the con- 
flict. The horrors of war, which threatened to 
overflow Germany, have been actually turned 
to the territories of the invader. The question 
is not now of overwhelming Germany, but of 
rescuing France from the calamities provoked 
by the arrogance of Napoleon. The probabil. 
ity is, that however desperately the French 
army and the French people may continue the 
contest, the war will be fought out on French 
instead df German territory. This is indeed a 
mighty result, achieved in the earliest days of 
the war. 

The French people will do all that a gallant 
nation can do to sustain their country against 
the evils which Napoleonic ambition and mili- 
tary incapacity have brought upon them. They 
will fight now, however, for their own homes 
and their own country, instead of attacking the 
firesides and the nationality of another people. 
Animated by such motives, they will doubt- 
less evince a heroism worthy of admiration, 
even if it does not secure all the military glory 
for which no people more anxiously yearn. 
They will battle now for France—the “ grand 
nation ”—and not for an unpopular emperor. 
The evils brought to their doors by the changed 
nature of the war will ere long insure the 
downfall of the Napoleonic dynasty, in retri- 
bution for the horrors brought upon France by 
its present ruler—much as, in former days, 
France suffered for the madness of the first 
Napoleon in attacking Russia. The war wan- 
tonly waged against Germany has already fur- 
nished another ‘‘ Moscow” for the assailant, 
and that may be quickly followed by another 
‘* Waterloo.” Indeed, the abdication, if not 
dethronement, of Napoleon the Third, seems 
clearly indicated by passing events. The 
transactions at Paris, the feeling evinced in 
the Legislative Corps, as well as among the 
people, can leave little doubt that the Emperor 
and Empress will soon be fugitives from 
France. One of the greatest and best con- 
sequences of the war into which insane 
ambition has dragged the French nation, 
will be the destruction of the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty; and the ‘‘nephew,” in repeating the 
folly of his “uncle,” must share the same 
fate—with the particular distinction of being 
the last of the Napoleonic rulers. 

Where, in the history of nations, can any 
parallel be found to the suddenness and com- 
pleteness with which the character of a great 
war of invasion has been utterly changed in 
the opening battles, fought only a few days 
after war was proclaimed—France, instead of 
Germany, being the battle-ground, and the in- 
vaders forced back into a merely defensive po- 
sition on their own soil? Reality does indeed 
sometimes exceed romance, but never more 
signally than in the quickly-changed relations 
of the French and German parties to this ‘‘ un- 
warrantable” war. 








THe MURDER OF BENJAMIN NATHAN.—The in- 
quest into the “‘manner of death,” as coroners 
phrase it, of the late Mr. Nathan, continues 
from day to day, but no evidence has yet been 
taken that even remotely points to the person 
of the murderer. This is not strange, as every 
clue of value—that is, hint which might have 
proved serviceable to acute detectives—was 
carefully removed with the washing out of the 
blood-stains from the garments of the mur- 
dered, the walls, carpets, passageways, etc., on 
the morning, and within a few hours, of the dis- 
covery of the body. This was a strange over- 
sight on the part of those servants of the law 
who were placed in,charge of the Nathan resil- 
dence. It is now believed that the murderer 
will never be discovered by the police. The 
reward, $47,000, is certainly large enough to 
excite the cupidity of the least industrious of 
the detectives, but they all feel themselves 
at fault. They are, they say, on the wrong 
scent, and only an accident will ever put them 
on the right one, or divulge the dread secret 
which to-day, in all the world, only one person 
holds—the name of the assassin of Benjamin 
Nathan. 








St. Louis “tHe Crry or THe Future.”—A 
gentleman who delights in “ prophesies based 
on notations” has just published a work in 
which he maintains that the city of St. Louis, 
lying at the confluence of the rivers Mississippi 
and Missouri, is to be the great metropolis of 
the world—surpassing all other cities in the 
number of its inhabitants. This writer claims 
for St. Louis a present population of 287,000 
souls. This, he “ciphers up,” will be so in- 
cr ased that in eighty years the figures wil! 
express a grand total of 17,437,553! This in- 
crease he bases on an apparently small per 
centage, viz.: six per cent. per annum from 
1860 to 1870, ten per cent. thence to 1890, six 
per cent. thence to 1900, five per cent. thence 
to 1910, four per cent. thence to 1920, three 
per cent. thence to 1930, and two per oent. 
thereafter. There is little question as to the 
future importance of St. Louis, it being in the 
heart of the most productive valley in the world, 
azon—a valley 
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that has an area of two millions of square 
miles, watered by upward of twenty thousand 
miles of navigable rivers, and fairly “ loded” 
with iron ore, bituminous coal, and other 
mineral and vegetable productions. There is 
room in the Mississippi Valley for a hundred 
and fifty millions of people ; and if the popula- 
tion continues to increase for the next eighty 
years in anything like the proportion it has in 
the past, St. Louis, its heart, will be so large 
that London and Paris and New York will be 
accounted small villages when compared with it! 
All of which means, that St. Louis would very 
much like to have the National Capitol and 
Government offices and residences placed 
within its corporate limits. 











MonoGamyY VS. PoLyGamy.—We perceive that, 
notwithstanding Brigham Young’s refusal to 
meet the Rev. Dr. Newman in debate on the 
question, “ Does the Bible sanction Polygamy ?” 
he ig to be confronted by even a greater than 
the prophet, Orson Pratt. Telegrams received 
from Salt Lake City, on the arrival of Dr. 
Newman there, stated that Brigham Young had 
absolutely refused to speak himself, or permit 
any other person, in behalf of the Church of 
Latter-Day Saints, to discuss polygamy as a 
Scriptural doctrine. It now appears that Brig- 
ham Young did not go so far as to decline the 
discussion before the Mormons ; he merely ob- 
jected to advocating the “‘ peculiar institution ” 
in person—preferring rather that the polemical 
cudgel in defense of the Church should be 
wielded by an abler disputant than himself— 
and so turned the errant theologian of Wash- 
ington over to the tender mercies of Orson 
Pratt, the leading and “muchly-married” 
apostie of the Saints. 








DEFENDING THE CANADIAN Linz.—A journal 
of this city advises the Canadians not to replace 
with home-bred troops the soldiers of England, 
now retiring from the forts on the southern 
boundary of the Dominion, on the ground of 
economy. It protests that “in peace the forts 
are neediess, in war they would be powerless, 
and the moral effect of their array is absolutely 
and utterly lost upon us. Let her save the 
three or four millions a year which she con- 
templates expending for a standing army, and 
rest secure in the knowledge that we have no 
idea of invading her Dominion, and would not 
take it as a gift or in payment of the Alabama 
claims.” The last argument is decidedly the 
best—for a nation that could deliberately refuse 
San Domingo, and not remotely sovereignty 
over the West India Islands and the Gulf of 
Mexico, wouldn’t go far out of its way to secure 
the wintry regions of Canada. 








THE PROPOSED CANAL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF 
DARIEN.—A contemporary publishes the sub- 
joined information about this projected water 
route from the Atlantic to the Pacific: “‘ Colom- 
bia agrees to the Darien Canal treaty, but sub- 
ject to a modification that will not render it 
more acceptable to thiscountry. The Congress, 
it seems, refuses to concede to the United States 
an exclusive right to send armed vessels through 
the canal in time of war ; and the canai is to be 
free to the merchant vessels of all nations which 
concur in guaranteeing to Colombia sovereignty 
over it. The former condition reduces the in- 
terest of this country in the construction of the 
work ; the latter implies a partnership with 
European Powers. The importance of the 
whole affair is lessened by the doubts which 
have been cast upon the practicability of the 
route contemplated when the negotiation be- 
gan.” 








Tae Great RatLRoap War.—The great war 
which for some months has been raging be- 
tween the New York Central and the Erie rail- 
roads, greatly to the benefit of forwarders, has 
been brought to a close. The opposing hosts, 
under the leadership of the mighty Vanderbilt 
on the part of the Central, and the great Fisk 
on that of Erie, are gradually withdrawing 
from the field, both equally beaten. Recogniz- 
ing each other’s prowess, the late opposing gen- 
erals propose, like other great powers, to enter 
into a treaty of peace that will bring about a 
combination of all the great railroad corpora- 
tions in the country—that the people may be 
plundered and fat dividends declared. 








BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KID- 
NEYS. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


Some quarter of a century ago, @ Very preva- 
lent disease was known as liver-complaint, and 
in consequence, this poor organ was harassed 
In every conceivable way. It was blistered ex- 
ternally, and internally it was, without pity, 
belabored with blue-pill and black-draught, 
punched and tortured by calomel, and other 
preparations of mercury, until this much-abused 
organ did sometimes actually get diseased from 
the amount of dragging with which it was so 
namercifully abused. 

After this general treatment of the commu- 
nity had been going on for an unlimited period, 





various persons among the more erudite and 
inquiring of the medical profession began to 
have some doubts as to the amount of disease 
of the liver which actually existed in these nu- 
merous cases of liver-complaint, and as the 
deaths were far from infrequent, began to insti- 
tute a series of examinations, with a view of 
determining this question. 

The result was quite unexpected. It was 
found that, ndt unfrequently, there was no dis- 
ease at all of this the largest of all the glands 
of the body ; in many cases, where there was 
some appreciable disease present, it had no 
adequate relationship to the seriousness of the 
disease of which the person died, and was 
really of quite secondary importance. 

Finally, after various and repeated examina- 
tions, Dr. Bright discovered that, in a very large 
proportion of the complaints supposed to be 
liver disease, the actual serious lesion existed 
in the kidney. 

Next it was discovered that an attendant 
symptom, diagnostic of this kidney disease, was 
the presence of albumen in the urine. This 
existed in variable proportions, sometimes to 
such an extent that, upon raising this secretion 
to the boiling point, the entire quantity solidi- 
fied, and became firm and opaque, like the white 
of an egg when boiled. 

This is the origin of the name now so com- 
monly known as “ Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys,” and since that date we have heard little 
of the old liver-complaint, but a great deal of 
the latter disease. 

The next discovery was that the disease was 
not a peculiar one, but merely a local manifest- 
ation of a general constitutional disorder, 
that of tuberculosis, generally known as con- 
sumption. It is, in fact, a consumption of the 
kidneys, although there are doubts expressed 
by some as to this conclusion. Next it was 
noted that the presence of albumen in the urine 
was an invariable symptom, and that at the 
same time the urea was not eliminated, but 
remained in the blood, acting as a poison. 

Great, therefore, were the fears of those 
when the various tests showed the presence of 
undoubted albumen in this secretion. Their 
physicians doomed them to death, and they 
prepared themselves to meet that great trans- 
lation, Fortunately these did not all die, but 
some who had unquestionably this deposit got 
well and lived long afterward. 

Then came a new fact, viz., that there were 
other diseases of the kidney which so dis- 
ordered its functions as to eliminate albumen. 
Here was, henceforth, hope for the hitherto 
doomed. Chemistry made but a partial diag- 
nosis, and the microscope was called into play, 
to discover the “ casts” which hereafter were 
to be deemed indicative of the presence of this 
complaint, 

SYMPTOMS. 


The earlier symptoms of Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys direct one’s attention but little to 
the organs most involved in the matter. There 
is general debility, uneasiness, lassitude, slight 
pains, or rather a sinking, forlorn feeling which 
sometimes seems to spring from the back and 
lumber regions. There is some swelling of the 
extremities and puffiness of the cheeks and 
fullness under the eyes. There may or not be 
any cough; if so, it is a coincident trouble 
existing in the chest, the lungs not unfre- 
quently sympathizing, and also having their 
peculiar form of development of the same 
disease manifesting itself at the same time with 
the advanced disease of the kidneys. 

It is unadvisable here to enter further into 
the characteristics of this formidable malady, 
inasmuch as it is one of the most difficult com- 
plaints to recognize and definitely determine, 
until a quite advanced stage, and only by the 
most erudite in the medical profession, and even 
when absolutely diagnosticated, the treatment 
can only be pointed with any chance of relief 
by one thoroughly conversant with its various 
manifestations. 

The great hope for the afflicted is that there 
has been a mistake in the complaint. Every 
day is giving new information upon it. We 
have very lately learned that albumen is often 
present, without serious organic disease of the 
kidneys, in many cases of scarlet fever, and 
other exanthematous complaints. Also, it is 
most abundant in certain cases of pregnancy, 
producing convulsions, most serious general 
symptoms, and not unfrequently proving fatal, 
and yet there is no actual organic disease, but 
sympathetic disturbance of the functions of the 
organs producing a depraved condition of the 
blood with the above-mentioned unfortunate re- 
sults. 

If taken in time by one properly skilled in 
this especial disease, there is often a reasonable 
hope that the complaint may be cured. If, 
therefore, there is any suspicion of its presence, 
there should be no delay in sending for a thor 
oughly competent medical man, and trusting 
the case implicitly to his best judgment. 

The utmost that can be done by the person 
himself, or his unprofessional friends, is te boil 
the urine. This may be done over a gaslight 
in asilver spoon. If the water, no matter how 
discolored and turbid it was, clears up and be- 
comes transparent, with a distinct smell of 
urea, there is no Bright’s disease, but some 
other disturbance of a less serious nature— 
some dyspeptic or other similar trouble. If, 
however, the urine becomes cloudy upon being 
boiled, and especially if it is made thick, as 
above described, there is great reason for anxi- 
ety, and no delay should be had in applying for 
a capable physician. This is especially the case 
where there are accompanying symptoms of 
exhaustion and weariness, or, in cases of preg- 
nancy, where there is swelling of the feet and 
under the lower eyelids. 

A similar result is obtained by putting a few 
drops of nitric acid into a wine-glass of the 
fluid taken early in the morning. This is cor- 
roborative of the former test, and occasionally 
is observable when, for some reason, the former 
test is defective, or even wanting in results. 

Change of air, nutritious food, and tonic 
medidines to sustain the system, is the general 





line of treatment to be observed. If true 
Bright's disease, little more can be done by 
even the most skillful in the profession, Let 
us hope that the attendant physician “ is not 
quite up,” and that the malady is in fact a cura- 
ble one. 








FRENCH PRISONERS IN PRUSSIAN 
HANDS. 


AccePTING the advice offered by the King of 
Prussia, to treat prisoners of war with the 
utmost kindness, the citizens of Mayence, and, 
indeed, of every other town in the Rhenish 
provinces, did not hesitate, on the arrival of 
detachments of French soldiers in charge of 
the Landwehr, taken at the battle of Weissen- 
burg, fought August 5th—at which there is now 
little doubt as many German as French soldiers 
were killed and wounded—to greet them frater- 
nally. The prisoners, as they passed through 
the streets of the ancient city of Mayence, were 
met by the people, who not only addressed them 
in the freest manner, but liberally supplied them 
with food and wine, andeven tobacco. The en- 
graving on our first page illustrates the hospital- 
ity and natural kindliness of feeling of the Ger- 
man people toward their enemies, While the 
French were proceeding to the railroad depot, 
preparatory to their departure for the inte- 
rior of Prussia, every attention possible, cen- 
sistent with their position as captives, was 
tendered them —an example of hospitality 
toward unfortunate strangers which the French 
people might adopt without seriously impairing 
their reputation for “ valor ” or ** courtesy.” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Concentration of Troops at Metz. 


On July 17th, two days subsequent to the formal 
declaration of war by France against Prussia, so rapid 
were the movements and concentration of troops on 
the French frontier, that the city of Metz, one of the 
most carefully fortified in the eastern departments of 
France, was filled with cavalry and artillery regiments. 
These were temporarily encamped on and without the 
works. The city of Metz is at the confluence of the 
Moselle with the Seille, and is connected by railway 
with Paris, from which it is distant one hundred 
and seventy miles. In connection with the larger 
engraving in the “Pictorial Spirit” is given a 
view of the fortifications and the arsenal of Metz. 
Around the fortifications of this now famed city are 
gathered large divisions of the Prussian army, 
with the intention of assaulting and taking it before 
resuming their march toward the French capital 


War Scenes in Paris. 


It is hardly possible, so rapidiy does history record 
itself, to keep even pace with the events of the day. 
On the 15th of July, not alone were the legislative 
chambers of the French Empire wild with excitement 
on the formal declaration of war by the Emperor 
against the Prussians. Whiie the grave and reverend 
senators were on their feet, shouting for France and 
the Empire, rejoicing in advance over the certain de- 
feat of the Prussians, the gamins of Paris were pa- 
rading the streets, singing, with the vuices of stent- 
ors, the Marseillaise, and crying, ‘‘ Death to the Prus- 
sians!? On the 15th ult., through all the day and the 
night succeeding, when the streets were lighted with 
torches carried by thousands in almost endless pro- 
cessions, Paris seemed to be delirious with joy, Ithad 
already, in imagination, humiliated the Prussians— 
had made their proud king sue for peace and the 
withdrawal of their conquering arms from German 
soil, and, above all, restored to France all the terri- 
tory on the south side of the river Rhine, which, at 
the downfall of the great Emperor, had been torn 
from it by the treaty of 1815. But the wild dream was 
not to befulfilled. Foronce the French capital, as the 
head and heart of the Empire, has miscalculated. The 
soldiers of the Empire could not carry their eagles to 
the north bank of the Rhine, and, in place of dictat. 
ing terms at Berlin, the probabilities are that William 
of Prussia will close the war by proclaiming a cessa- 
tion of arms from the steps of the Hotel de Ville, or 
perhaps the Tuileries, at Paris. We give three en- 
gravings illustrative of the feeling in Paris on the pub- 
lication of the decree of war. One shows the excite- 
ment under which senators labored; another depictures 
a torchlight parade in the Strasbourg boulevard by 
the gamins of the city ; while the third describes a 
scene at the Bureau of the Minister of War during the 
enrollment of volunteers. 


The Reception of the Declaration of War 
in Berlin. 


The subjoined extract, taken from the pages of the 
TQustratea London News (from which is also trans- 
ferred the engraving of the scene before the Royal 
Palace at Berlin on the night of July 15th, on the re- 
ception of the telegraphic dispatch announcing the 
declaration of war by the Emperor Napoleon), will be 
read with interest : “It was only on arriving at Berlin 
and in the railway station, that King William received 
the first intimation of the French declaration of war. 
The telegram containing it was brought by the Under- 
Secretary of State, M. Thile. Count Bismarck read it to 
his Majesty, surrounded at that moment by the Crown- 
Prince, Generals Moltke, Wrangel, and the Ministers. 
The King listened very calmly to the statement of M- 
Ollivier ; but he could not repress a movement at the 
passage which states that France ‘accepts’ the war, 
and throws upon Prussia the responsibility. The 
reading finished, his Majesty was noticed to turn to- 
ward the Crown-Prince and tender him his hand, 
which the latter raised at once to his lips. The King 
then embraced his son, and his deep emotion was 
visibly shared by all around him. On the spot a kind 
of improvised council took place between the King, 
the Crown-Prince, Count Bismarck, and the generals. 
The necessary resolutions were adopted in a few min- 
utes, and the Prince, going to the King’s suite, which 
was standing a little way back, pronouneed these two 
words: ‘Krieg! Mobil!’ (War! Mobilization!) The 
Prince’s words at once spread among the crowd col- 
jected outside the station, and produced at first a kind 
of stupor. But at the sight of the King the first im- 
pressions gave place to an explosion of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. Along the route from the station to the 
palace the hurrahs of the population never ceased, 
and the National Anthem was sung by thousands of 
voices under the windows of the palace. King Wil- 
liam showed himself several times on the balcony in 
reply to the acclamations, the emotion of the day 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


S1anor Muzzio is to conduct the Italian opera 
at Paris next season. 


Nisto’s Garpen, New York, is to be 
opened with “The Duke’s Motto.” 


Cart Formes, the ex-basso, is coming out 
as Shylock, at a New York theatre, directly. 


JosepH Jerrerson made his bow as Rip 
Van Winkle in Booth’s Theatre, New York, August 15. 


ApewivA Partt “has made up” with the 
tenor, Wachtel, and sung in company with him re- 
cently at Homburg. 


Tre Lydia Thompson Burlesque Troupe 
bf 

Oifeager] eee at the Destey Epa ouse, 

Tze Brignoli Opera Troupe met with great 
oward’s 


success du their recent e at H i 
Olympic Theatre, Halifax, Ne 


Tue Holiday Street Theatre, Baltimore» 
Mad., under the management of John T. Ford, willepen 
for the regular season on August 28d. 


np in JOHANNSEN, the noted soprano, has 
m engaged as a teacher of singing at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music for next winter. 


“L’OrtanpEsE Davunato,” an Italian ver- 
sion of Wagner’s romantic opera, has been b' t 
out at the a Lane Theatre, London, and was fav- 
orably receiv: 


Tue Shakespeare Dramatic Association of 
Philadelphia, Pa., will resume their performances on 
September ist. During the recess they have painted 
and refurnished their room. 


Miss Pavtine Markuam was exceedingly 
nervous on her first appearance in San Francisco, 
and beyond her pretty face there was but little te 
commend her to public favor. 


Extsz Hott, now playing at the Strand, 
London, ., is highly praised in Judy, the London 
serio-comic journal, and is pronounced the “‘ best bur- 
lesque actress on the London stage.”’ 


Wuutw E. Srxv, of the Front Street The- 
atre Comique, Ba timore, had charge of the amuse- 
ments at the festival of the Baltimore (Md.) Scheutzen 
Association, which opened August 8th for five days. 


Mapame Anya Bisnop will sing at the 
forthcoming Musical Convention to be held in Wor- 
cester, Mass. Carl Zerrahn will conduct the oratori 
- Cc. M. Wyman, of Chivago, the church music an 
glees. 


Marie Seesacn will make her debut in 
America at the French Theatre, on September 5th, in 
the character of Marguerite in “ Faus.,” in the per- 
formance of which she has won distinction in Ger- 
many. 

Tue French papers assert that since the 
composition of “Martha,” M. Flotow has never 
writen music more melodious, er more thorouglily 
“inspired,” that will be found in “ L’Ombre,’’ his 
new Opera. 


Ir seems to be pretty well understood that 
Ole Bull will be united in marriage with the young 
lady of Marion, Wis., whom it was reported he was 
engaged to. The affair is to come off the latter part of 
next month, in Norway. 


J. K. Emmer has won a great degree c. 
popularity in New York city by his inimitable imper- 
sonation of the character of Fritz, in the play entitled 
“Fritz, our Coasin German,” which, at Wallack’s, 
has attracted very encouraging audiences. 


Tue Olympic Theatre will be opened for the 
fall and winter season on August 22d, with Mrs. 
James A. Oates’s Opera Bouffe Combination Troupe in 
an English version of Herve’s “Petite Faust,” in 
which Mrs. Oates and George L. Fox will appear. 


Harry Beckett's British Blonde Burlesque 
Troupe peared recently in Salt Lake City, U.T. Dur- 
ing their visit a three days’ conference was held at 
the Tabernacle, and the city was crowded with Mor- 
mons from the surrounding country, andsthe troupe 
played to excelleat business. 


Tur Parisians have a new sensation in the 
person of a new danseuse, Mile. Bozacchi, who is 
really the finest artist in her line. She is a Russian 
girl, and represents the very pe of motion, the 
perfection of grace. She has nm engaged for five 
years at an expense of 77,000 francs. 


At a recent performance of “ Robert le 
Diable,” an incident took place not provided for 
either by librettist or composer. During the trio, the 
tenor hissed the prima donna, and the basso retorted 
by seizing the tenor throatwise—attaining, for the 
first time in his life, unanimous applause. 


At the Victoria Theatre, London, a bold 
venture was recently made by Mr. Cave in present 
a play constructed upon novel principles. He p 
the dst Ler ag — of ph Seven Poor 
Travelers,” by Charles ens, on the stage as one 
play, and the novelty was highly successful, 


Mute. M., of the Paris opera, has very 
pretty teeth, and in order to exhibit her ivory richn: 
constantly forms her mouth into a smile. A spi 
little lady friend of hers said to her the other evening, 
“You know, my dear, you can close up your canine 
exhibition a little. We have seen it al Add 


Serceant Witit1aM BaLiantive has written 
@ letter, in which he stro: recommends the pas- 
sage of an act by the British Parliament, prohibiting 

erilous gymnastic exhibitions in the music halls. It 
fas created considerable emotion among, and drawn 
forth lengthy rejoinders from, several prominent gym- 
nasts. 

Jennie Enawe, a vocalist of more than ordi- 
nary merit, with a plamp, round figure and a pretty 
face, has appeared in serio-comic songs at the Theatre 
Comique, New York, and her great popularity has 
been evinced by the number of encores she has 
nightly received. Her songs are all fresh, and charm- 
ingly rendered. 

At the Haymarket, a new five-act play, 
written in blank verse, entitled “Helen Douglass,” 
was produced July 23d, with Miss Evelyn in the title 
role. The audience was very small, and the play, al- 
though smoothly written, contained not a single line 
that could be quoted in evidence of poetic feeling or 
original thought. 


Tue Kiralfy Troupe make their first appear- 
ance of the season in New York, September 5th. In 
addition to the regular party, a new feature will be 
introduced in the “Saxon oe yoy 

four littie girls, comprising dancers, 0- 
and inoue, tnctudiag La Petite Grimaldi, 
the smallest clown in the world. 


Tur English opera-troupe, under the man- 
agement of George a, ve two performances 
at the Crystal Palace, Syden London, Eng., on 
July 19th, when the “ Bohemian Girl” was produced 
to a crowded house, all the reserved seat tickets hav- 

been aold before the = commenced, and on 
the Zist, when “Lucia di Lemmermoor” was pro- 


duced. 


Tue Parisian Troupe im 
coming season of opera 
House, New York, will consist of eighty persons, none 
of whom have ever appeared in this country. This 
will unquestionably be the most expensive musical 
or theatrical venture of the season. Herve’s charm- 


rted for the forth- 
at the Grand Opera 





being visible on his features. The order for mobiliza- 
tlon was at once signed and published.” 


opera, “ Le Petite Faust,” is marked for the open« 
<4 which will be avout the middle of September. 
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DINNER GIVEN TO THE LATE M, PREVOST-PARADOL BY THE GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS OF PARIS, PREVIOUS TO HIS DEPARTURE AS MINISTER OF FRANCE TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON. 


THE LATE M. PREVOST-PARADOL. | 


Tue selection of a French journalist for the 
important post of Minister to the United States | 
—a nctable departure from the hierarchical | 
order of things in European diplomacy—natv- | 
rally excited a good deal of criticism and jea- 
lousy. By Americans, to whom such appoint- | 
ments are nothing new, the nomination of the | 
late M. Paradol was hailed with double satisfac- 
tion—first, because it was a recognition of the 
democratic principle in diplomacy; and se- 
condly, because the choice fell upon a man 
who was known to entertain the strongest feel- 
ings of admiration and sympathy for our coun- 
try. 

General J. Meredith Read, Jr., United States 
Consul-General in Paris, an intimate personal | 
friend of M. Paradol, thinking that it might be | 
agreeable to him to meet the members of the | 
American press who happened to be resident in | 
or visiting Paris, previous to his departure for 
his post, offered him a farewell dinner with that 
inducement. M. Paradol eagerly accepted it, 
observing that nothing could afford him more , 
pleasure than an opportunity of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with his conjréres of the 
American press. It is of this banquet that we 
offer our readers the interesting engraving 
which we publish in our present number. 

Before we enter upon the incidents of the 
evening, let us say a few words regarding the 
host. General Read belongs to a family of 
great distinction, intimately identified with the 
Washingtons, Jeffersons, Franklins, Carrolls, 
Livingstons, and Schuylers, with the early his- 
tory of our country, and with the public affairs 
ofourownday. His great grandfather, George 
Read, of Delaware, son of Colonel John Read, a 
large landed proprietor of Maryland, was one of 
the six signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence who were framers and signers of the 
Constitution of the United States. The Hon. 
John M. Read, of Philadelphia, the father of the 
present Consul-General at Paris, one of the 
most eminent jurists of the United States, and 
who has, in times past, been prominently men- 
tioned in connection with the Presidency, has 
occupied, for more than half a century, an im- 
portant place in public esteem, and is still, at 
the age of seventy-three, in the active dis- 
charge of his duties on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. 

The Consul-General was born in the city of 
Philadelphia in 1837. He was educated at a 
military school, and commanded the Corps of | 
National Cadets. In 1855-56 he acted as aid, | 
with the rank of colonel, to the Governor of 
Rhode Island. Graduated as A.M. at Brown 
University in 1858, and as LL.B. at the 
Albany Law School in 1859, he was admitted 
to the Bar in Philadelphia in the same year, and 
“emoved to Albany, New York, where he 
1wrmed a law partnership with John Sanford 
Barnes, now Commander Barnes, of the United 
States Navy. He had previously spent some 
time in Europe and the West Indies, and had | 
studied civil and international law in Eng-| 
lang and Germany. He was one of the earliest | 
and most active members of the Republican | 
party, and stumped the State of Rhode Island | 


for John C, Fremont in 1856. In 1860 he origi- 
nated the Wide Awake movement in New York 
thus giving the political impetus which carried 
the State for Lincoln. In November, 1860, he 
was tendered and accepted the office of Adju- 
tant-General of the State of New York, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. In the commence- 
ment of the War of Secession he was compli- 
mented by the Secretary of War for the ability, 
energy, and zeal which he had displayed in 
organizing,equipping, and forwarding regiments 
to the seat of war, and was offered, but declined, 
@ majority in the regular army Te subse- 


quently distinguished himself by a numper of 
literary productions, but more especially by his 
well-known discourse entitled, “‘ Historical In- 
quiry Concerning Henry Hudson.” In the 
midst of his numerous occupations he managed 
to devote a great deal of attention to art 
matters, and was elected an honorary member 
of the National Academy of Design for services 
rendered that body. He was very early a 
strong partisan of the nomination of General 
Grant to the Presidency, and took an active 
part in the campaign for his election. As an 
acknowledgement for his steady support of the 


Ta ic Tae 


Presiaent, hé was appointed Consul-General to 
Paris ; and there can be no better evidence of 
the discrimination which actuated this choice 
than the testimony borne to his efficiency by 
General Starring, the Inspector of Consulates. 

“T consider the Consulate-General at 

| under its present able management,” says that 
officer in his report to the State Department, 
‘*the model consular office of Europe, and Gen- 
eral Read deserves both praise and reward for 
his ability and industry in bringing jt to its pres- 
ent standard.” 

General Read’s reputation in Europe as an 
eminent scholar and a man of sound judgment 
was fixed before accepting the position he now 
holds, and it has enabled him to render import- 
ant services to the Government. He is held in 
as high general apppreciation here as in his 
own country. He is known as a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and as the 
youngest member elected to the Royal Irish 
Academy (1866), Louis Agassiz being the next. 
He received the thanks of the French Academy 
in 1867, the official thanks of the English East 
India Company, and of the Russian Company 
(same year). He is a member of the Imperial 
Geographical Society of France, and Fellowand 
Founder of the Royal Society of Antiquaries on 
the nomination of the Crown-Prince of Den- 
mark. Besides this, he has been for the last 
eight years the friend and confidant of many of 
the leading scholars and public men of Great 
Britain, France, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia. 

We are glad to have this opportunity of giv- 
ing this brief sketch of General Read’s career, 

| for he is one of the ablest, though youngest 
men in our public service abroad. He has 
| shown, by the high state of efficiency to which 
| he has brought the Consulate, how possible it is 
| for a man to discharge faithfully the duties of 
| his position and find time for the intellectual 
occupations and refined enjoyments of life. 

Returning from this digression, let us now 
speak of the principal guest of the evening, 

| M. Prevost-Paradol, The leading daily journals 


|| of New York have already published so much 


E | tory and topography of our country. 
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of his history and political antecedents, that 
they have left us but little to add. We shall 
therefure confine ourselves to the impression 
| made upon us by a few hours’ intercourse with 
| him at General Read’s residence, 

The late Minister had nothing In his appear- 
ance to single him out from the crowd, except 
his strong Jewish type of features and bright, 
intelligent eye. He was under the middle height, 
neither very stout nor very thin, and without 
the least distinction of manner or bearing. He 
made himself at home at once with every one, 
and conversed with elegance and fimency. A 
vein of satire ran through his a 
but it was never personal or ill-natured, 
served at once to arrest the attention. Of 
course, in the society of a company exclusively 
American, he made it a point to exhibit bis ac 
quaintance with everything relating to the hie 

But he did 
| this in such a natural and pleasant way, illustrat- 
ing his observations by some novel remark or an- 
ecdote, that the topic presented a fresh interest 
| for the listener, and left the impression upca 
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him that it was handled by a man as thoroughly 
acquainted with America as himself. He spoke 
a good deal of his children, and expressed his 
satisfaction at the fact that they would have an 
opportunity of living for a few years in a coun- 
try where young people were given practical 
views and habits of industry. He expressed 
strong feelings of admiration for General Grant, 
whom he looks upon as one of the most honest 
and sagacious public men of his time. 

All this was said at different periods of the 
evening, and to individuals, for there was no 
geneval conversation at table, and no speech- 
making, the host very properly discouraging 
any attempts to draw the Minister out. The 
guests consisted for the most part of journalists. 
the two Secretaries of Legation, Colonels Hoff- 
man and Moore, General Smalley, and some 
half-dozen other gent!emen. 

Immediately on the concinsion of dinner the 
party retired to the drawing-rooms, where cof- 
fee was served. Here the conversation became 
more general and animated, and after taking 
part in ft for a short time, M. Paradol quietly 
slipped away to keep another engagement, and 
the guests separated, bearing away with them 
& most agreeable impression of the new Minis- 
ter, who, all were agreed, was “just the man 
for Washington.” 














TO EARTH. 


be very kind and tender 
To the weary one we lay 
Underneath thy garments’ splendor 
In a dreamless sleep to-day— 
Oh! be merciful, we pray. 


Fold thy gentle arms about her, 
Hold her on thy loving breast, 
While we go our ways without her— 
We to toil, and she to rest; 
Ah! her lot is surely best! 


Btrew thy blossoms, sweet and tender, 
All about her lowly bed ; 

Let a shy, meek violet’s splendor 
Bloom above our head ; 
She will know it, although dead, 


Droop your sighing grasses, 
O’er the grave we make to-day, 

While the breezes whisper masses 
For the dear one gone away 
From our earthly, weary way. 


Rest, oh, dear one! Earth is kinder 
Than the hearts of many men ; é 
Thou a true, kind friend shall find her, 

Rest, we say it o’er again. 

Sweetly rest 
On the green earth’s gentle breast ; 
Evermore to know of rest. 








THE VAIN ATTEMPT. 


By Mrs, HARRIET Prescotr SporrorD. 
(Conciusion.) 

“Is ir so, Eleanor?” cried Bartholomew, 
with suppressed passion, that might only be 
inferred from what was thus uttered, but in a 
tone that could not be misinterpreted, unable 
for an instant longer to restrain the pain that 
was destroying him. “Is it always to be so? 
Do you never tire of this boy’s love, and long 
for stronger arms—tire of being second in a 
heart where art holds the first place ?” 

She turned upon him in quiet amazement for 
one moment. ‘“ You forget yourself,” said she 
then, shortly and coldly. “Do not say: any 
more,” she added, with an effort. “I must 
forgive so kind a friend as you have been, 
though here our friendship cease,” and she mo- 
tioned him off briefly with her hand, the hand 
that Bartholomew snatched and bent and hotly 
kissed ere striding down to the waiting boat, 
from which Arnhem hastened lightheartedly up 
again, to bid his love a brief good-by in a single 
word, and be off—Bartholomew at the helm, 
hardly conscious which way he set the rudder, 
while Arnhem, full of his happy and expectant 
spirits, trimmed the sails, and they ran down 
like a swallow with pointed wings on the wind. 

“ A crazy bit of daring that,” cried the old 
fisherman, as Eleanor passed on her way to the 
hotel. ‘The sloop will never reach the Jags, 
run asshe will. See, the wind is hauling round, 
and will be spitting straight in her teeth before 
she knows where she is. There she goes into 
the fog-bank. Well, they know their own busi- 
ness best. But you’d better be under cover, 
miss, before that cloud tears open.” And 
Eleanor saw the boat sailing into the purple 
mass of mist that came turbidly rolling up the 
coast with summer’s swiftness, the body of the 
hull and sails changing to an outline, the out- 
line to a shadow, till seeming to dwell on the 
phantom of a boat, the eye a moment caught 
her, and then she was not to be found. 

With a quickly smothered word of fright at 
the old fisherman’s mutterings, Eleanor went 
by, and hastened to the house and to her room, 
whose windows commanded all the wild sea- 
scene she had been so fond of watching when- 
ever a storm came up, and where, with a glass, 
she always had been able plainly to discern the 
Jags, with their foam-wreaths flying round 
them. But the storm trod swifter than Eleanor, 
and before she reached her window, the sea 
was only a smoking sheet of froth and cloud 
and thunder-crash. Perhaps the little sloop 
had already passed the place before the storm 
swept down upon it, she said; it was going 
like the wind itself when it went out of sight. 
Perhaps this was, after all, only a narrow strip 
of storm, and far beyond it the Jags were rising 
in peaceful sunshine. Perhaps, while her heart 
was beating with such wild fear for Arnhem 


‘such reproach at herself for having suffered 
him to go without remonstrance, he was safe 
and happy with his pencils, and waiting merrily 
for the tumult that lay between them to pass 
away, when again he would set sail for home, 
and she should see him in an hour come laugh- 
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ing up the beach, as unconcerned as if all these 
mighty elements had not essayed to snatch him 
to themselver. But while she said so, she 
knew that it was just as possible for the boat 
to be dragging now a wreck between the 
surges, and for those surges to be washing 
themselves to foam above that fair head she 
loved so well. 

As the hour went by the suspense became 
intolerable ; Eleanor paced up and down her 
room like a caged thing. If she could but part 
that curtain of storm and be with Arnhem, or 
could she but even know his fate—safe upon 
the Jags, or were he drowned and tossing with 
the weltesing waves. There were other people 
in her room, she became aware, her stepmo- 
ther, her guardian, some guests ; the balconies, 
the piazzas, were thronged with people watch- 
ing a boat driving in to shore, a sloop, as well 
as they could guess, dismasted, rudderless, every 
sea sweeping over her. There had been but one 
boat out that afternoon. It seemed to Eleanor 
that she was nothing but a burning flame, as 
she paused in her wild walking and watched it 
with them. 

Could it reach the beach, they asked, pounded 
thus by all those seas? Would it cast its burden 
on the sand, where life at least might not quite 
be lost, or on that ledge toward which so strong 
a@ current always set in storm or shine, and 
where horns and points of rock must rend their 
prey in pieces? The fire left her as she gazed ; 
she grew cold and colder, and stood as white 
and hard as if she had been turned to stone. 
There was but one man in that boat, and that 
man was not Arnhem. 

But as for Bartholomew, when he followed 

Arnhem into the little sloop, he had been in too 
tumultuous a storm himself to think of wind 
or weather, and, in the whirl of emotion, his 
fear and his remonstrance concerning the com- 
ing thunder-gust he forgot together. Wakened 
suddenly from that murderous dream of the 
noon, displaying all his heart to Eleanor, un- 
aware and at once, and then baffled and re- 
pulsed, full of passion and of despair, he could 
not immediately find himself, so sore and be- 
wildered was he ; and when he first came toa 
full perception of his identity and his suffering, 
they were more than a mile from shore, and 
Arnhem stood letting out the sail, stood be- 
tween him and the sun, between him and 
Eleanor, and his swiftest sensation was a tin- 
gling glow of hate, wrapping him hotly as the 
shirt of Deianira. 
_ “He must die! This Arnhem, he must die !” 
was what he kept saying to himself, aware of 
that desire and of nothing else, while the joyous 
youth let out his sheets and took them in, and 
lay back in the boat, and sang to himself, im- 
patient to reach the Jags, toward which they 
tacked up and down in their course. ‘‘He 
must die!” were the only words, the only 
thought that Bartholomew could find—when, 
all at once, a call from his companion, and the 
storm struck them. 

There was scarcely anything about the man- 
agement of a boat which Bartholomew—when 
in his senses, and able to observe the sea come 
wrinkling and darkening toward him under the 
squall—did not know ; and so long as oak and 
pine held together, and hemp did not part, he 
was safe, though the flercest storm should whis- 
tle about him. But then, in that wild and evil 
instant, when rain and foam and shadows vailed 
them from sight of all human eyes on sea or 
shore, he thought neither of wreck nor ruin, 
of drowning or escape, only his hate of Arnhem 
rose between him and all the world, his hate of 
the man standing there and hauling in the sail, 
and he knew if he put the helm the other way, 
the mast must go by the board, the sail and 
that man with it, and suddenly, while he 
thought the thought, a shock, a shiver, a lurch, 
a wild, desperate cry, and Arnhem was gone, 
and the boat lay a stripped and helpless shell, at 
the mercy of all the billows that came rushing 
up, lifting her on their shoulders, leaping over 
her, and tossing her from one to the other, as 
they raced in white fury. 

With that coming second of time Bartholo- 
mew was sane again. Sane, but cold with hor- 
ror. Not with horror of his situation, where 
every moment might be his last, but with hor- 
ror of himself. A horror no less horror for its 
element of doubt—for was it that any great 
chance wave had come and caught the tiller 
from his hand, that any great flaw of the whirl- 
wind had suddenly smote that sail and the man 
who handled it, that any great arch and cata- 
ract of rushing water had swept the man from 
his feet—or that he, he himself, had thrown all 
his weight upon the tiller, and swung it down 
upon the other side, and surrendered to that 
wave, to that wind, to that cataract? He could 
not say; so instantaneously had the fact fol- 
lowed on the desire, the desire born of blind 
and raging passion, that his half-crazed iniel- 
lect could not penetrate the mystery of that 
swift moment; and fearless of death, since 
death could bring him nothing worse than this 
agony, and only not drowned then because fate 
had worse things in reserve, he rose in the 
boat, crying “ Arnhem! Arnhem ! Arnhem !” 

But the mighty wind gave him back the 
words in an impotent whisper, and he fell for- 
ward insensible and bruised, and lay with one 
arm wound round the tiller, from which the 
rudder had been unshipped and torn, while the 
broken boat drove to destruction on the wait- 
ing ledge. 

The first lifeboat had been swamped upon 
the beach in the attempt to reach the little 
wreck, and bring its single occupant to shore. 
The second one succeeded better, for the tem- 
pest, seeking other horizons, hail somewhat 
abated, and Mr. Bartholomew was at last upon 
dry land.again, restored, conscious, alive, if not 
well, but ghastlier and more ashen than any 
man was ever seen . 

They led the rescued man into Eleanor’s pres- 
ence so soon as he was recovered— 
for. the only words she uttered were to com- 
mand it—and they were left alone. But he 
sank at her feet, crushed by his accomplished 
desire, by the thing he could not speak, and her 


cries brought in the others to find him again in- 
sensible. 

Did he then love Arnhem so? asked Eleanor, 
even in her own desolation as forgetful, at sight 
of what appeared to be such sorrow, of the ear- 
lier scene between themselves that day as though 
it had been obliterated with fire. It seemed so, 
At least, then, let her, who was Arnhem’s other 
self, do what she might to bring him peace. 
And as, in an ideal unselfishness, she hid from 
sight her own despair and sought to lighten his, 
none who saw her would have dreamed that she 
was the mourner, and he—what he dared not 
name to himself; for Eleanor found such conso- 
lation in doing for Arnhem’s friend what she 
might not do for Arnhem, that her very grief 
itself brought comfort. 

Thus, then, the whole party delayed at the 
seaside—she, with her stepmother, her guardian 
and friends (the two former willing to stay, 
though the place should change to Spitzbergen, 
if so they might win their ends), and Bartholo- 
mew, with his illness and sadness—till the 
autumn months drew on, with chilly days, and 
the house was closed. And then, though the 
city brought less contact, it brought more pain 
to her—more sheltering from pain through his 
protection, now that he was well again; a de- 
votion, too, from him, that kept other lovers at 
a distance; a usage that made his absence 
something strange; at last, perhaps, a need. 
For when a third year had passed, and Mr. Bar- 
tholomew renewed the suit that had been gently 
put aside on the second year, and pressed it 
something more urgently, and mother and 
guardian pressed it, too, and friends rang his 
praises, and her own gratitude to him for his 
love for Arnhem rose and plead with her, then 
she gave to him the gift for which he yet paid 
so dear a price. 

And so the beautiful thing became his wife. 
Not so beautiful then to other eyes as to his 
that still saw her with the glamour of his first 
glance upon them, for these three years and 
their remembrances and tears had taken some 
of the color from her cheek, the splendor from 
her eye, the shadows from her hair ; but to him 
her face was like a saint’s behind a glory. She 
was his wife at last, held as his wife by the 
tenure of his assumed affection for a man he 
hated ; and now, just now, in those first years, 
those years of bliss and of contact, he did not 
repent him of the way he went to win her. 

Mr. Bartholomew, as soon as Eleanor was his 
wife, intent on destroying all sentimentality 
about the past, took her to another city, where 
he plunged her into nights and days of exciting 
gayety that might have worn out all sad memo- 
ries, had they not wearied of them together and 
forsaken them soon for quieter pleasures. Yet, 
though others could not sufficiently admire her 
loveliness and grace, and every time he saw an 
eye lingering upon her his heart bounded freshly, 
still he did not need alien appreciation in order 
to complete his joy, and his heart bounded just 
as wildly when his own eyes rested on her-——on 
her sweetness, her beauty, her gentle manners 
—bounded in the ecstasy of the thought that 
at last nothing could rob him of her but death, 

But wherever Mr. Bartholomew went, the two 
pictures, of which mention has been made, went 
with him ; when he returned from scenes of 
gayety, they met him on the walls; when he 
looked up in the quiet days and evenings that 
he and Eleanor spent alone together, there they 
confronted him. For how could he be rid of the 
portrait of his wife, the fruit of such days in the 
past? and that wreck, driven by the storm, 
painted by the man who was his friend and the 
lover of his wife, the property, moreover, of his 
wife—how was it that that could be destroyed ? 
But every time that Mr. Bartholomew glanced 
up at that portrait, he began to experience a 
singular retribution, for he began to see new 
traits, new thoughts, new lights and shades of 
character, limned there distinctly, things he had 
never guessed nor met with in his wife, and to 
discover that, in spite of all things, she was yet 
more truly Arnhem’s than his own. 

Mr. Bartholomew prospered in the world as 
the years went by. CEleanor’s inheritance, 
added to his own, made a great wealth, Re- 
taining sufficient for her need, should need ever 
come, they had bestowed the rest in an asylum 
for the destitute children of artists, feeling a 
little tenderly toward the place of the gift since 
they had no children of theirown. Afterward, 
with the remainder, Mr. Bartholomew had en- 
tered into one or two bold speculations, and had 
changed it to a larger sum than the original. 
All that he touched turned to gold, his gcquaint- 
ances said ; and on this foundation his charities 
were so lavish, that his name became the by- 
word cf generosity in the city. He had suc- 
ceeded, too, in an unusual degree, in his profes- 
sion, to which he devoted himself at times as if 
he would bury all thought there; his talents 
had proved themselves commanding as his 
youth had promised ; his powers as an advocate 
gave him much more than local fame ; to his 
uprightness men referred their difficulties as to 
an irreproachable umpire ; and at last he was 
tendered a seat upon the Supreme Bench of the 
State of his adoption. 

His life had been a life of many pleasures, too. 
His open house, his wealth, his power of patron- 
age, were all delightful things to a man of his 
temperament. Every summer he and Eleanor 
had journeyed together ; they had seen Europe, 
the head-waters of the Mississippi, the orange- 
groves of Jalapa. The places in their own re- 
gion which they had found pleasant at first they 
revisited afterward ; but to one beach they never 
returned—the sight of one cove there, and its 
long ledge of sunken rocks, he said, and said 
truly, would have driven him quite mad. 

But in the midst of all these honors, all these 
pl there was one perpetually recurring 
shadow ; in every feast of roses, this man-found 

drinking from a skull. The unfading 

that he concealed in his inmost heart had 

every now and then to be taken out and looked 
at, to see if it were surely safe ; every time he 
shut it up again, it seemed to him a fouler thing 
for a man to carry, and every time, impercept- 





ibly as it might be, his face was furrowed, his 





hair was blanched a trifle more than it had been 
before. Was it at such times that his wife be. 
gan to suspect that he had this secret to hide 
from her? Was it when he uttered those un- 
guarded words about the beach? Was it when 
she entered softly once, and found him sitting 
in his chair, oblivious to all sound, and his eyes 
riveted upon that picture of the driving wreck 
with a glance that was like a devouring flame? 
Was it then that she began to shrink from him, 
to tremble at his voice, to keep apart and silent, 
and to suffer that look of fright and trouble to 
gather in her eyes? Heaven knows. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew did not ask ; it was enough for him 
to feel that these were the things she did, 
vaguely and far off to understand that his pun- 
ishment was coming down upon him. 

It came at last that day when they brought 
him word that, unsolicited and unthought-of, 
the place of the Chief Justice of his State had 
been bestowed upen him. His wife led the 
messengers who brought the pleasant tidings 
into his room—a sunny room, where he was 
wont to work when well, though resting there 
in idleness to-day, and a few days past, since an 
odd sense of oppression in his head had made 
him indisposed to undertake any close thought 
or laborious tasks. 

Eleanor stood before him with the messen- 
gers, while they spoke briefly and reverently to 
the one thus honored by Governor and Council 
and all men—spoke of the unsoiled ermine of 
the judge, ermine that was now to come to him 
who had worn his robe of manhood unsoiled by 
any single stain for so many years. 

When they had finished, there was a little 
silence as he sat there with his head fallen for- 
ward on his breast, humbly, as was his wont 
when too highly praised, and with the sunshine 
falling brightly all around him. But they 
waited a long time for him to answer them. 
The silence still remained unbroken. Atlength, 
lifting his clinched hand slowly, he opened the 
fingers and brought them down upon his knee 
and rubbed them gently to and fro, gently, an 
then less gently, looked at the place, and rubbed 
again. His wife remembered now that she had 
seen that gesture many a time before, and had 
regarded it only as an idle habit without mean- 
ing. She spoke to him softly to remind him 
that his friends were waiting. But he heard, 
or seemed to hear, no word; only he kept on 
rubbing, as if a spot of blackness or of blood re- 
fused to be any longer hidden. 

“Wife,” said he, piteously looking up at last, 
“T cannot rub it out! I cannot rub it out !” and 
went on rubbing. 

And though that wife rests in her grave to- 
day, with the long grass growing over her, Mr. 
Bartholomew is still bent above that viewless 
stain, and still, every now and then, he looks 
up, perhaps at a reproachful phantom before 
him, and cries, feebly: ‘*Oh, wife, I cannot rub 
it out !” 


A LUCKY LARCENY. 


Mr. CoURTNEY was a rich old bachelor, and 
the uncle of a couple of nephews—the one a 
brother’s, the other a sister’s son, These two 
were his next of kin, legally entitled, in ease 
he died intestate, to inherit his property. 

Edward Horton, his deceased sister’s son, 
was decidsdly his favorite, and to him the old 
gentleman resolved to give the bulk of his 
estate. 

Charles Courtney, the other nephew, had 
inherited a handsome fortune from his father, 
and, moreover, by his uncle’s will, was entitled 
to succeed to that left to his cousin, in the event 
of the latter’s dying without issue. 

Old Mr. Courtney was one of the halest of 
bachelors, when it was suddenly announced— 
not only that he was dead, but that foul play 
was suspected. A post-mortem examination 
demonstrated that he had fallen a victim to 
poison ; and it was given out that the hand 
that had administered it was that of his favorite 
nephew. The public mind was naturally both 
surprised and shocked. 

It was not until Edward Horton had been 
fully committed for trial for his uncle’s murder, 
that I was retained to get up the defense. 

His own statement was, in substance, this: 
A physician had been called in to see Mr. 
Courtney on the occasion of some apparently 
trifling illness, requiring some simple remedy, 
for which a prescription was written and 
handed to the prisoner to have made up. This 
the latter had carried to a well-known, com- 
petent druggist, who had put it up in his pres- 
ence. The medicine consisted of three white 
powders, each folded in a scrap of paper, and 
the whole inclosed in a single wrapper. They 
were to be given at intervals of an hour, and 
had remained continuously in the prisoner's 
possession till the first was administered, which 
was done by himself, immediately on his return 
from the druggist’s. Mr. Courtney grew rapidly 
worse ; and when, at the expiration of an hour, 
a second powder was administered, the symp- 
toms became so alarming that a messenger 
was dispatched for the physician, who, on his 
arrival, declared that the patient was suffering 
from the effect of poison. An examination of 
the remaining powder disclosed the fact that it 
was pure arsenic. It was too late for any anti- 
dote to be available ; and in less than an hour 
death had relieved the sufferer. An autopsy 
of the body, and an analysis of the contents of 
the stomach, left no doubt as to the cause of 
death. The presence of arsenic, in a neces- 
sarily fatal quantity, was indicated by every 
known chemical test. It was further admitted 
by the prisoner that he alone had access to 
his uncle’s apartment, or had handled the medi- 
cine from the time it was compounded by the 
druggist till the coming of the physician, after 
the second powder had been taken. 

The druggist, who was known to be a man of 
extraordinary caution, and thoroughly skilled in 
his business, was ready to swear that by no 
possibility could any mistake have occurred in 











putting up the medicine, 
To make matters worse, it transpired that 
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the amicable relations between the uncle and 
nephew had been somewhat disturbed of late, 
by reason of an attachment of the latter dis- 
approved by the former, who had gone so far 
as to threaten to change his) will unless his 
wishes were respected. 

“Who was in company with you from the 
time when you received the medicine till you 
returned to your uncle’s house?” I asked the 
prisoner, desperately groping after something 
to afford a ray of hope. 

“No one,” he answered, “but my cousin 
Charles, whom I met near the druggist’s, and 
who accompanied me in.” 

I drew from Edward the fact that Charles saw 
the medicine put up ; walked with him a little 
way ; then went back for something, Edward 
awaiting his return; then walked arm-in-arm 
nearly home, when Charles left. I also re- 
minded Edward that, his uncle being dead, if 
he also should die childless, Charles would in- 
herit the whole estate. 

‘He did it! he did it !” the young man cried, 
in a paroxysm of excitement too earnest to be 
counterfeit. ‘‘He went out to get the poison 
when he left me waiting. He put it up to re- 
semble the druggist’s parcel, for which he sub- 
stituted it as we went along. Villain—I know 
it now! I carried the parcel in the right pocket 
of my overcoat, and it was on that side he 
walked !” 

I was seated in my office on the day preced- 
ing that fixed for the trial, indulging in any- 
thing but sanguine expectations, when a tap at 
the door announced a visitor. It was a detect- 
ive whom I had employed. 

‘What is it?” I inquired, after closing the 
door. 

“T made an arrest to-day,” he answered, 
“and in the prisoner’s possession found this 
overcoat,” undoing a package he had brought. 

“ Well?” 

“Tn one of the pockets I found this ”—and 
he handed me a small parcel, which I opened. 

Inside were three papers, folded as druggists 
put up their prescriptions. 

“The person with whom I found this coat,” 
the detective continued, * confesses that he 
stole it from a billiard saloon, the owner hav- 
ing laid it aside while playing ; and the date he 
fixes corresponds with Mr. Courtney’s murder. 
But what is more important, I have ascertained 
that Charles Courtney is the owner of the coat !” 

“Let us at once proceed to the druggist’s !” I 
exclaimed, springing from my chair and snatch- 
ing up my hat, 

We were soon there. 

“ Please examine that parcel,” I sald, putting 
it into the druggist’s hands. 

He did so, carefully opening the papers and 
inspecting their contents. They contained 
three white powders ! 

“How do they correspond with those you 
made up for Mr. Courtney,” I inquired, ‘and 
for which others seem to have been so mysteri- 
ously substituted ?” 

“They do not correspond at all,” he an- 
swered ; ‘‘ they are the same.” 

“The same! How do you know that?” 

“By these figures,” he replied, pointing to 
the inside of one of the papers. “I had made 
a calculation that day on the sheet of paper, 
part of which I used in putting up the prescrip- 
tion bought by Mr. Edward Horton. The re- 
mainder I have preserved, not knowing but it 
might become important. Here it is, and you 
see how this piece and the figures fit it.” 

They did exactly ; the chain of evidence was 
complete ! 

I need hardly tell how the trial ended. 
Charles Courtney was called by the prosecution 
to prove some unimportant point. The coun- 
sel whom I had retained for the defense asked 
him but three questions on cross-examination : 

“Had he accompanied the prisoner from the 
druggist’s ?” 

“ Had he lost an overcoat that day ?” 

“ Was that it?” 

The questions were very simple, but the ef- 
fect on the witness was most remarkable. He 
trembled and turned pale. He knew his secret 
was out, and that lying was useless. He an- 
swered all three questions in the affirmative, 
but in a voice scarcely audible. Before the 
next witness was called, he slipped from the 
court, and was never heard of afterward. 

With the testimony of the detective and the 
druggist, not forgetting that of the thief who 
stole the overcoat, we made short work of what 
had promised to be “‘a beautiful case of circum- 
stantial evidence.” 








THE LATE ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


A TELEGRAPHIC dispatch, dated Portsmouth, 
N. H., August 14, announced to the public, 
what indeed had for some days been expected, 
the death of the greatest naval hero of modern 
times, David G. Farragut, Admiral of the Navy 
of the United States, which occurred at the 
above place at twelve o’clock noon. 

Admiral D. G. Farragut was born in Tennessee 
at the close of the last century. He was ap- 
pointed to the navy from his native State, 
and as a midshipman saw active service as 
early as 1810. In the Essex, under Commo- 
dore Porter, he took part, in 1812-13, in her 
famous cruise against the English commerce in 
the Pacific. After the capture of the vessel, 
he served on board the line-of-battle-ship Inde- 
pendence, and afterward as lieutenant on the 
Brandywine. In 1847 he was given command 
of the Saratoga, and in her took part in the 
naval operations of the Mexican war. 

When the rebellion broke out, Admiral Far- 
ragut was given command of the Gulf Squad- 
ron, and then came first during the war promi- 
nently before the public as a daring and intrepid 
commander. The Mississippi River, below New 
Orleans, was defended with forts, chains 
stretched across the stream, fire-ships, tor- 
pedoes, and every kind of appliance. Besides 
these actual defenses, rumor had invented and 
supplied numerous others, so formidable in 
character that it was supposed impossible to 


ascend the river, Before commencing actively 
the attack, a council of war was held in the 
cabin of the Admiral’s ship, at which all the 
commanders of the various vessels in the fleet 
were present. The statement and plans of the 
various defenses and obstacles to be met with 
were then lati before them, and their opinion 
asked concerning the feasibility and desirability 
of making the attack. With the exception of 
two, the opinions were unanimously in favor of 
making the attempt, and thus was inaugurated 
a series of naval triumphs which surpassed any- 
thing of the kind ever before attempted. 

The capture of New Orleans was thus se- 
cured, on the 28th of April, 1862, and gained 
for the commander of the nayal portion of the 
attacking force the title of Admiral, this being 
the first time this title was given. The next 
year Admiral Farragut co-operated with General 
Grant in the reduction of Vicksburg, the sur- 
render of which was one of the severest blows 
the Confederacy sustained. The next year he 
commanded the attack upon Mobile, and in 
this engagement went into action lashed to the 
rigging of his ship. Though so terrible in war, 
Admiral Farragut was beloved by all his friends 
for the gentleness and mildness of his char- 
acter. He had served in the navy more than 
fifty years, and of this time had spent only 
eleven unemployed on the sea. 

In 1867 the deceased, having been assigned 
to the command of the Evropean Squadron, vis- 
ited many of the capital cities of Europe, and 
was everywhere received with the utmost re- 
spect by all classes, In the following year he 
returned to New York, and devoted his time to 
the duties of the high command which a grate- 
ful nation had bestowed on him. For some 
months the Admiral’s health had been feeble, 
and on more than one occasion his physicians 
believed he would surely die. But their patient 
rallied, The last attack he could not repel. 
The victor in many a hotly contested engage- 
ment was compelled to strike his colors to that 
eventual conq: eror of ail men—Death, 








THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
YACHT RACE. 


WE give in the present issue of our journal 
two spirited pictures of the great international 
yacht race, which took place off the harbor 
of New York on Monday, August 8th—the 
prize, the Queen’s Cup (an engraving of which 
appeared in our last), which the yacht America 
won, at the race open to all nations, in English 
waters, in the autumn of 1851. The cup has re- 
mained in the custody of the New York Yacht 
Club, unchallenged, for nineteen years, and it is 
possible its possession would never have been 
questioned bad not Mr. Ashbury, of the Cambria, 
a vessel of the Royal Thames Yacht Club Squad- 
ron, arrived in our waters a few days previously, 
the victor in the ocean race over the Dauntless, 
Mr. Ashbury announced it as his desire, as the 
representative of the organization of which he 
was a member, to compete for, and, if possible, 
redeem, the “honor of English yachtmen,” by, 
should fortune favor, winning back the prize so 
gallantly taken from England by the America. 
Of course, New York yachtmen could not de- 
cline the challenge. The day for the friendly con- 
test was fixed for Monday, August 8th; “and,” in 
the language of a morning journal, ‘ never day 
opened more gloriously for race so gallant—so 
manly in all its characteristics.” Another publi- 
cation, describing the yachts, says : 

Of the twenty-five yachts entered for the 
race, eighteen only answered to the signal, 
and these lay in position from Staten Island as 
follows : 


1, Alice. 7. Fleetwing. 13. Dauntless, 
+ 2. Cambria. 8. Phantom. 14. Widgeon. 

3. Tidal Wave. 9. Rambler. 15. Silvie. 

4. America. 10. Tdler. 16. Cal . 

5. Madeleine, 11. ne 17. Magic, 

6. Madgie. 12. Tarolinta. 18, Alarm. 


There was a fresh breeze blowing from south 
by east, a breeze to which only the stanchest 
yachts could carry their gafftopsails. The Cam- 
bria’s upper sails were first to flutter in the 
wind. She set a huge maintopsail, which, from 
its peculiar shape, easily enabled her to be dis- 
tinguished from the others throughout the race. 
In answer to the starting-gun, at twenty-five 
minutes past eleven, the Magic was the first 
away; she had a good position, and stood 
boldly out on the starboard tack, while the 
Cambria cast off for a short board on the port. 
The other vessels all followed the lead of the 
Magic. 

A prettier sight could not well be conceived 
than that of those wave-cleaving clippers list- 
ing over under full press of sail, every shroud 
and stay and lanyard strained to its utmost ten- 
sion, as they beat gallantly through the Nar- 
rows. 

So many crafts of all kinds accompanied the 
competing squadron, that it was very extraor- 
dinary the day passed without a foul, from the 
smallest of rowboats, with spritsails defiantly 
set, to the lumbering Connecticut schooners out 
for the run ; from the large steamers, Plymouth 
Rock, Nupha, Middleton, Christiana, and Gen. 
Sedgwick, to the beautiful schooner-rigged 
steam yachts Emily, Minnehaha and Wm. M. 
Tweed, as well as the numerous yachts of the 
New York Yacht Squadron which were not in 
the race—all danced past, the white foam curl- 
ing frém their bows, flinging glittering iris-col- 
ors in warm noon sun-Trays, 

Opal-tinted waves foamed over our bows, and 
spread their foam in a sheeny sheet across our 
deck as we stood sturdily up to the Southwest 
Spit, and waited the coming of the “swift- 
winged flyers.” Around the Spit buoy (No. 10) 
were congregated a variety of steamers, anx- 
jously awaiting the arrival of the boats. The 
first to press her pretty figurehead around the 
bnoy was the bright white clipper Magic ; she 
passed it at 12:46, carrying all lower sail, and 
bending to the blithe breeze with a will, Next, 
and five minutes later, stiff and stfaight, but 








rakish as of old, came the nable old America, 
her stars apd stripes bidding gallant defiance 


to flags she had conquered in the past, Then 
followed the 


P. M. P. M. 
SEP scocvecs ooceee AZ252 Phantom.........- 12:57 
Silvie .... ee Dauntless .......++ 12:58 
Madgie .. 12:59 Cambria .......+++ 1:07 
Tidal Wave....... - 1:00 | Widgeon.....,.... 1:07 
DE sted aacevas 1:03 Tarolinta.......... 1:08 
ED extecoseee 120334 | AIATIM .ccccceecees 1:0844 
Fleetwing ......... 1:04 ALICE 2... -cccccccee 1306 
Madeleine ........ 1:05 Rambler ..... cosce LOK 





After passing the Spit, the yachts lapped to 
the wind, and stood almost close-hauled to the 
Lightship, which they rounded in the following 
order, the Magic still ahead : 








H. M. & 
Magic. +-2 3 16] Silvie. 
Idler ...... 2 8 40| Phantom 
Dauntless.. 2 9 48| Madgie. 


The others came in flying order, the English- 
man being far in the rear, cracking on, boldly 
carrying—the only one in the crowd—her fore- 
topsail. Soon, however, after passing the dis- 
tance point—much, no doubt, to her gallant com- 
mander’s disgust—the Cambria’s foretopmast 
snapped off at the cap, and she had to run in 
minus the peculiarly shaped sail which she car- 
ried thereon. 

The breeze now freshened considerably, and 
the swift-gliding craft laid over until the glist- 
ening surges seethed over the shining gun- 
wales, and the whitened waters whirled in her 
wake, Expectation, as well as the surges, ran 
high ; betting was decidedly in favor of the 
stars and stripes. Every one seemed to wish 
that the America would win a second time the 
prize she had taken from the best of England’s 
yachtsmen nineteen yearsago. But the race is 
not always to the swift, and at the Southwest 
Spit, on the return home, the little Magic led 
the Dauntless, which had crept up magnifi- 
cently, the Idler and America, in splendid style; 
under full press of canvas, lying within tour 
points of the wind’s eye, she came past the 
buoy, carrying main and foresail, a gigantic 
fore topmast staysail, jib, a huge balloon jib, 
two gaff topsails, and a main topmast staysail. 
She buried her bows deep in the scintillant 
surges, and looked glorious as she bounded 
home to victory. The time at the Southwest 





Spit was: 
Malo ..cccesscocees 2:50 
Dauntless : Halcyor 
Idler .....++. Tidal Wave 

TICR, 0000000002588 Tarolinta .......... 3: 
Silvie . Calyp: 3:25 
Phantom . Madeleine..........3:253¢ 
Madgie ........0++-3% Alice ......... éeseee 3:29 
Cambria ,.........-3:14 Rambler .......++++ 3:30 


The Alarm did not round the Lightship. 

The wind still blew stiff and steadily, a good 
gaff topsai! breeze, and the boats, after as ex- 
citing a race as the oldest New York sailors re- 
member, passed the stakeboat in the following 
order, and each completing the race in the al- 


lowance time below given : 
Equation 
Arrived. Time of Rac’g. 







H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 
Magic (winner, with tim 
allowance) ..... -- 3 33 54 8 58 21 
Dauntless . 3 35 27 4 29 23% 
Idler ..... ° 3 27 33 4 9 3 
America . 3 47 54 4 23 651 
Phantom .38 5 & 430 4 
Madgie ....0.... 2008 3 & 7 4 29 57 
GBUED ccccccccccecocccccese 3 55 12 423 66 
Cambria ....... eevccccccce 4 0 87 44 8 
FICCCWING cccccccccccccece 429 4 41 20% 
HIOIGVOM, cccgcccccceccccccs 43 8 435 1 
ee 410 @ 4 47 29 
Madeleine .......sccsceces 44 4 4 23 36 
Calyps0 .......0.- ecccccese 415 2 4 40 27 
RAMDIE?P 2... ccccscccccces 4 17 35% 4 48 33% 
Alice.......+.. Soecccceoees 4 18 27% 48 15 


It was altogether a fine day for racing, and 
the way in which the winner (the Magic) kept 
the lead from first to last was one of the per- 
plexing phenomena of the day’s sport. It is 
indeed pleasant for all Americans that the 
bravely-won cup has been as bravely kept. 

On the day succeeding that on which the race 
took place, Mr. Ashbury forwarded a note to 
the editor of the New York Herald, in which he 
acknowledged, in a straightforward manner, 
the defeat of the Cambria, adding that he re- 
garded the race as the finest and grandest and 
fairest that ever took place in America, Eng- 
land, or elsewhere. 








A WISE OLD’ DOG. 


Tue Portland Press tells some remarkable 
stories of a dog that belonged to a Mr. Skillings, of 
Bangs’s Island, in Casco Bay : 

“ When desirous of a change of life, he would swim 
to Portland, a distance of over two miles, and, after 
passing a week visiting, return. He would sometimes 
be found at Commercial wharf by Mr. Skillings, after 
several days’ absence, sitting in his boat, in which he 
had come to town, and awaiting Mr. Skillings’s com- 
ing on board to take him home. He had accompanied 
Mr. Skillings, at various times, to Watts’s Lodge, near 
Richmond Island, seven miles from Bangs’s Island, on 
gunning excursions after sea-fowl, and he was a most 
excellent retriever. 

“On one occasion, as the dog was getting old, Mr. 
Skillings left his house without him, and, as necessary 
for sea-fowl gunning, before daylight. The dog find- 
ing his master gone, swam to Cape Elizabeth to some 
part of the shore, which required nearly swimming a 
mile, and went to Cape Elizabeth Ligbts, a distance 
of six miles more, where ne remained until Mr. Skil- 
lings passed in his boat, on his return, when the dog 
swam to the boat, was taken aboard, and returned 
home with his master. On another occasion, Mr. 
Skillings shot two sea-fow] while he was standing on 
top of Bald Head, eighty feet above the sea. The dog 
made directly for the water by running down until he 
approached the precipice, thirty or forty feet above 
the water, when he leaped in, seized the two fowl and 
swam with them around to the cove. A common ex- 
cursion for him in his latter days was to swim to 
House Island, merely to play with the sheep, which, 
though play to him, was a great worry to them, for 
they in their fright would make for the water, and too 
many of them being drowned, the owners were com- 
pelied to shoot him.” 

People who are curious in such matters may dis- 
criminate as they please between instinct and reason, 
and how much less than reason was shown in some of 
the above cases. It is well suggested, however, that a 
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NEWS BREVITIES. 


A new Jewish congregation was organized 
at Troy recently. 


Tue coal-beds of Illinois are about to be 
developed. 


Aut but two per cent. of the Prussian 
army can read and write. 


Tue Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Clerks of 
Boston are endeavoring to better their condition. 


An exchange states that a gentleman of 
ar has imported Irish swallows at a cost of 
Durtwwe the month of July nearly 3,000 


ecres of public lands were sold to settlers at Saginaw, 
ich. 


Tne editor of the Keene (N. H.) “Sea- 
tinel’”’ has been sued for libel. Damages are laid at 
$10,000, 

Tue city of New Sweden, in Maine, was 
ma possession of recently by fifty Swedish fami- 
es. 


A woman in Troy, N. Y., has beaten three 
cows to death with a club because they wouldn’t 
stand still to be milked. 


A youna lady residing near Albany recently 
saved the life of a young Jerseyman during a boating 
excursion on Lake Champlain. 


Sr. Josern, Mo., is represented to be a “ big 
city” from the fact that a child was lost there last 
week, and could not be found for two hours. 


A Ca.irorntia paper says that rains have set 
in in earnest throughout that State, and that the 
pro’ for abundant crops is quite encouraging. 


A vetn of soft sandstone has been discov- 
ered near Greenfield, Mo, It smells like petroleum, 
and an effort is being made to extract oil from it. 


Tne United States Marshal reports that 
the population of Kansas will fall short of four hun- 
dred thousand. Half 4 million has been the claim. 


A company has been organized with a 
capital of $500,000 to work a coal-field of 1,200 acres, 
at the conflux of Vermilion River, near Danville, Ill. 


Tue “girl of the period” in Arkansas is 
described as thirteen years old, shoeless, bonnetless, 
ony and with the sheriff after her for stealing 
a horse, 


Tue peanut crop of Virginia, this year, is 
at 400,000 bushels, while Tennessee raises 
300,000 bushels, and Georgia and the Carolinas from 


150,000 to 175,000, 


Taree young ladies living in Morgan County, 
Ind., went into a blackberry patch, and after eating 
awhile became violently sick, returned to their homes, 
and died within an hour. 


Cornwatt, Conn., has had only two births 
recorded — the period of several years. The 
oldest bachelor in the town will soon be a centenarian, 
Another evidence of “ steady habits.” 


Tuey don’t do things by halves in Minne- 
sota. A white jury recently impanneled for the trial 
of an important case at Hasti that State, had a 
colored foreman with a musical voice. 


A youna colored girl, named Ida Moore, was 
almost kicked to death a few evenings since, at Al- 
bany, by a man named Harrison, for the reason, as 
he declared, that she had made faces at his wife. 


Ow the 6th inst. an injured husband at Syra- 
cuse attempted to take the life of his wife’s paramour. 
Having found the man at his house, he fired at him 
three times, but none of the bullets took effect. 


Tue first gravestone ever seen in the Sand- 
wich Islands was erected recently over the grave of a 
daughter of Dr. C. H. Wetmore, formerly of Pittsfield, 
Mass. It caused a sensation among the Kanakas. 


Near Alexandria, Va., the other day, a 
colored man forgot his freedom, and when given some 
work he didn’t like, shouldered his bundle and stick 
and started Northward on an old-fashioned runaway. 


Tue last surviving member of a consumptive 
family at Lowell, Mich., is said to have recently at- 
tempted to cure himself by roasting the heart and 
a of a sister lately deceased, and inhaling the 
‘umes. 


Sucu is the habit of borrowing money in 
Chicago that the Michigan Central Railroad have two 
painted signs in their depot as follows: 
“Caution to passengers: Don’t lend your money to 
strangers.”’ 


SEVERAL persons were poisoned, a few days 
since, near Columbia, 8. C., through the accidental 
mixing of the “deadly night-shade”’ with the small 
plum tomatoes. The timely use of emetics prevented 
any serious consequences. 


A surrerina female of Troy, N. Y., has 
commenced a suit against that city to recover $20,000 
damages for injuries received last winter, through 
having fallen upon some ice left in the way by the 
carelessness of public servants. 


An exchange says a Miss Esther Hedge, the 
daughter of a well- o farmer of Switzerland County, 
In can read, write and speak seven languages ; 
but from the prefix to her name, we should judge that 
she has not yet acquired the language of love. 


An estimable citizen was recently mistaken 
for some other person by a Cincinnati lady, who was 
so blinded by passion, caused by the conduct of her 
lover, that she gave him some preliminary cute with 
a rawhide before she became aware of her mistake. 


Somz comfort may be taken from the an- 
nouncement, which comes to us from Philadelphia, to 
the effect that the bakers of that city have decided that 
small loaves shall in future be sold at wholesale for 
three and a half cénts, and large loaves at seven 
cents. 


Tue Agricultural Bureau thinks there is 
good reason for estimating the cotton crop for this 
year at a trifle less than three millions of bales. On 
the South Carolina coast and in Alabama the crop is 
unusually good, and the arrival of new bales in mar- 
ket exceeds that of last year. 


A cris, forty feet in height, and nine hun- 
dred tons weight, was successfully launched at Cleve- 
land, O., last week. It is pentagonal in shape, cach 
of its sides being fifty-four feet in length, with a cir- 
cumference of 270 feet. It is to he placed over the 
shaft at the.outer end of the Water-Works tunnel 


A MARRIAGE was recently prevented at 
Lewiston, Me., by the arrest of the intended bride- 
groom just as he was in the act of repeating the words, 
“for richer, for poorer, in sickness,” etc. The bride 
fainted, the wedding - breakfast spoiled, and the 
parents of the bride returned to their home in a high 
state of indignation. 


An action for damages has just been com- 
menced at St, Joseph, Mo., against a judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court, who neglected to send an appeal for a new 
trial to a Superior Court, and thereby caused the dis- 

-asion of the plaintiff. The answer of the judge 
s that one of the seonrities had invalidated the bond 








high dog instinct appears more elevated, at least, than 
a low order of human reason 


by taking his name from it. 
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SCENE IN THE LOWER BAY—THE ® 
TME GREAT YACHT RACE FOR THE ‘‘QUEEN’S CUP”—WON BY THE AMERICA IN ENGLISH WATERS IN 1851—ON MONDAY, AUG. 8, 1870, BETWEEN 
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Dauntless, 
MAGIC THE WINNER, IN 3a. 58M. 


» OF THE ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB, AND VESSELS OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB.—From Sxercues axp Puorocuapus sy ovr Seecut Argrmts.—See Pace 376, 
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DREAMING. 


LET me dream! 
Always, when the day is done, 
And the twilight is begun, 
In the gloom I sit me down— 
In the shadows gray and dun— 
And I dream! 


Oh! I dream 
Of a peace so strange and deep, 
That I sometimes have to weep; 
Ah! but such a rest is rare, 
Only known to dreams and sleep— 
Let me dream! 


Sweet to dream, 
While the world without goes on, 
In its dreary monotone— 
Dreams more full of rest and peace 
Than my waking hours have known! 
Golden dreams ! 


Ah! I dream 
Of dear voices—oh, how sweet! 
And my pulses faster beat ; 
And their tender cadences 
Heart and lips and thoughts repeat 
O’er and o’er, 


When I dream 
I forget all care, and rest 
Thrills across my tired breast, 
But it leaves me when I wake; 
Ah, to always dream were best! 
Let me dream ! 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 
OR, 
‘THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THERE was a raging fever in Ralph Hather- 
leigh’s veins, and in the closeness of the wood 
he could not breathe. He craved air, freedom, 
solitude ; the thick canopy of leaves above him, 
the circling wall of green which shut him in on 
every side, seemed a prison, against which his 
heart beat angrily. He had plunged at first 
into the thick of the wood, and lost himself in 
the entanglement of its green wilds; but the 
agony on him was too fierce for this cramped 
space ; the trees pressed upon his throbbing 
brain, the interlaced boughs stifled him. Yet 
he rushed onward blindly, all things, time, 
place, distance, thought itself, being indistinct 
to him in the first bewilderment of his sorrow ; 
and then he struck the river again, far below 
the charmed spot where he had gathered roses 
for Ethel, and across the water came the great 
free breath of the Tors, touching his cheek with 
the fresh coolness of a mermaid’s hand. Keep- 
ing within the fringe of the wood which ran 
down through Sunniehayes, he passed all the 
haunts of the old trapper unseen, and then 
dashing across the rocks and boulders of the 
stream, he found the springy heath of the Tors 
beneath his feet. He climbed on, higher and 
higher. Up among the mists, the ‘ storms of 
darkness and the shadow of death,” a man 
might find a place in which to hide his anguish. 

The Tors were a grand asylum for the miser- 
able. Only the sea-birds saw him here, or 
some lone hawk, spreading his broad wings 
across the cloud shadows lying on the peaks, or 
a flight of carrion-crows, wheeling homeward. 
And ali these cared little for a living man. 
They would not turn in their flight for him, or 
droop their wings downward, even if, like 
Prometheus, he were crying to the earth— 

“ Ah, woe! 
Ah, woe! Alas! pain, pain ever—forever |” 

If he were a dead man, with white face 
turned upward to the sky, they might stoop for 
him, and find his bones sweet ; but a living 
man they pass by ; a worm lying on the ground 
is more to them than he. 

The solitude up here in these wilds was so 
solemn, that man and beast seemed changed by 
it, and took each other’s place, as it were— 
man here being helpless, and the creatures 
free ; they the hunters now, he the prey. They 
lived a roving life, joyful, healthful, finding food 
everywhere ; he was circumscribed, bound in 
by the hills and rocks, prisoned by chasms and 
deep gulfs down which the torrents poure 
by which he stood trembling while they flew 
In a word, they were at home ; he lonely and a 
stranger. 

Man—poor, wingless, slow-footed denizens 
of cities—what can he do here on the wild 
hills except kneel in awe and worship the God 
who made them? His narrow vision takes in 
the huge peaks dimly, his uncertain step climbs 
carefully the jagged dangers of the way, and on 
the edge of some sudden precipice, some yawn- 
ing chasm, he stands appalled. Hours of pain- 
ful labor and of risk will scarcely swing him 
across the gulf; the bird laughs and flies over 
and back again, while he makes the first knot 
in the strong rope to which he means to trust 
his shaking limbs. Again she soars from peak 
to peak—peaks which his eye can scarcely visit 
and the sun and the snow are alike to her in 
the rapture of her freedom and her strength. 

Ah, man! thou who hast subdued all things, 
the mountains are still too strong for thee !— 
they are still untamed. Thy laws and trammels 
have no force here. The fetters thou hast 
forged so iron-strong for the festering town 
fall broken when they touch the hills. The 
mountain laughs in its strength at the footman 
and the hofseman, and scarce sends an echo 
through its wilds when the Iron steed of steam 
crosses its borders. This, perchance, may 
make a narrow path for itself amid the granite 
fastnesses of the piled heights ; but when its 
flash and its roar have passed, silence shall 
reign again, and the solitude of the great waste 
shall seem more solemn for this passing shadow 
of man’s power. Thus forever shall the soul 
confess that “ the strength of the hills ‘is His,” 


and He alone “ putteth forth His hand upon 
the rock,” and “ overturneth the mountains by 
the roots.” 

Ralph Hatherleigh did well to flee to the 
Tors—to escape like a bird to the mountains, 
and await there for the calm which the awful 
beauty and solitude of the heights might 
breathe upon his soul. But it was long in 
coming, for young grief is blind, and the first 
wrench of the heart, when hope is torn away, 
is a pain which neither tongue nor pen can put 
in words. He did not even try to shape his 
fierce thoughts as he strode on, ever higher, 
always higher, quenching in bodily fatigue and 
a wild sense of danger the fevered anguish of 
his blood, the mad disquietude clouding the 
brain, and the curious, dim, half-formed fancy 
that it was all a dream, which ran through his 
brain in a ghostly way hard to shake off. It 
was real—too real. There was no need of this 
deceptive phantom—this lying, idle shadow of 
hope, to make it worse. This he said with set 
teeth, striving to bear the truth bravely, and 
fling away himself his last shred of comfort. 
If he could only hate her—if he could only 
prove her false, deceitful, worldly, he might 
rise up from this despair, else it would kill him. 
Without her all the peopled earth was a solitude 
like this waste. It was her voice that had 
filled the air with music ; her breath had given 
the flowers their perfume; her beauty had 
made them glorious and glad. They were all 
dimmed now, all dead, all broken, There was 
nothing worth living for; his heart was a 
descrt, and he carried the wilderness with him 
wherever he went. But she was false—utterly 
false! She was not worth all this pain. Every 
smile she had given him was a lie. She had 
been meeting another lover all the while; she 
had confessed it cruelly, not sparing him even 
for pity’s sake. 

Thus the tide of his flerce fever ran—with 
hope, love, doubt, jealousy, despair consuming 
him in turn. At last, as the day waned, he sat 
down against a rock, with his face seaward, 
‘to think it out,” he said, as if thought had not 
been torturing him all these long hours as he 
walked. He sat upon an overhanging crag, 
whose stupendous, jagged height juts out over 
one of those still, small mountain-lakes which 
lie hidden here and there among the ionely 
wilds of this heathy wilderness, The “ Devil's 
Looking-Glass,” the common people call it, and 
a thousand weird stories are gathered round its 
name, and told softly on winter nights, when 
the doors are shut and the winds are howling 
fiercely on the hills. These legends shroud it 
like some mystic garment, through the vail of 
which the wayfarer, climbing rarely to this 
great height, looks down on its cold waters, 
half expectant of a sign from the spirit world, 
To a fanciful mind, standing alone in the solitude 
of this wild place, it would not seem so strange 
to see an elf start up from the pink blossom 
of the heath, or from within the bell of some 
lone flower whose shadow quivers in the lake. 
Or, if there floated on the water, shadowy and 
sad, some pale, weird, demon face, vanishing 
at sight of a human soul, a man might yet go 
away untroubled, deeming the vision was but a 
dream, born of the countless myths which 
haunt the memory, and brought to momentary 
life by the fitness of the scene. 

The awe and terror of the mountain, the 
gloom of its intense silence, and the shadows 
of its mighty crags were all around him, when 
Ralph Hatherleigh flung himself down in his 
weariness to heap sins on the head of his love. 

Jealousy is so terrible that it hates and loves 
in one burning breath, and the man possessed 
by it is like a fire—dangerous. The moral 
sense is blinded in him, the restraints of law 
are flung down, the whole soul is overthrown, 
crime seems justice, deceit a duty. As well 
argue with lightning, and strive to stop its 
course, as reason with the human heart when 
jealousy has it in her grip. And Ralph Hather- 
leigh was @ man on whom this passion got a 
firm hold quickly. The long bitterness in him 
helped it, the cloud on his fortunes helped it, 
the curious isolation in which he stood—the 
slights he always felt or fancied, helped it. 
And so it tore him as it would, and made his 
love a dire agony, to which he clung still, 
though it rent his heart. 

At last, from out the chaos of his grief and 
his argument—for he thought he argued with 
himself—there grew a firm resolve to. be con- 
vinced that Ethel loved his rival. There should 


| be no self-deception, no mere suspicion ; he 


would watch till he saw them meet at David 
Hartrow’s, then he would leave her, and love 
a better woman ; he would leave her to enjoy 
the riches and rank her worldly heart had 
craved, and had so meanly won. 

It was strange he never thought of the reason 
she had given him herself for parting—her 
lowly origin; his jealousy swallowed up this 
and all other memories connected with her. 
The thousand proofs he had of her love for him 
were shadows in-his mind compared to the one 
proof he possessed of her love for another. 

In the sad resolve to which he came at last 
his fury burnt itself out, and there came, in its 
stead, a dull aching, a weariness past speech. 
The might of the hills, the gloom, the loneli- 
ness, the silence, began to oppress his spirit. 
The winds, awakening from their rest, were 
blowing chilly over him, sending the swift 
cloud-shadows flying over the blackened heath. 
Down below—far, far as the eye could reach— 
he saw the white spray of the sea curling up 


| the granite wall of cliff that bound it; he 


saw the long, huge rollers sweeping grandly in 
upon the beach; he saw them break and 
scatter, but the noise of their roaring could not 
reach him. So the sea shone in his eyes like a 
painted sea beating on a painted shore. He 
sat with his face turned westward, and watched 
the mists arise, and beheld— 


The last glare of day’s red agony, 
Which, from a rent among the flery clouds, 


Burn’d far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 





And this glare, filling up his eyes, brought an 
unreal-light about him, in which he saw the 
mists rolling and sweeping onward, like clouds ' 


of blood. His sight was still dimmed and red- 
dened, and this strange feeling of unreality—as 
if he were looking at a picture, and seeing him- 
self in it as part of it—was growing stronger on 
him when he glanced upon the darkened lake, 
and saw the shadow of a man in the water, with 
gloomy face gazing downward. Great heavens, 
what a face it was! What a wild, haggard, 
haunted look it had! What harsh misery there 
was in every line! He marked this in the flash 
of a second, and then the dim dreaminess about 
him, the curious sense of unreality, the painted 
sea, the painted shore, all vanished, and he 
knew he was alone in the wilds with a despe- 
rate man. 

If for one single instant Ralph questioned his 
own sense of sight, and felt his veins chilled by 
a superstitious thrill, the next his heart beat 
warmly with the certainty of danger. Yet he 
could see only this strange, lone shadow in the 
water, for the man himself was invisible. Ap- 
parently he was standing on a point of rock be- 
neath the great overhanging crag on which 
Ralph sat, and this bid him completely from his 
view. But the shadow of the rock, and the 
shadow of his figure, blurred a little by the rip- 
ples and the rising wind, were flung across the 
lake by the glare of the setting sun. As for the 
shadow of the huge crag above him, that only 
skirted the water, being thrown, by its situation 
and the light, further to the east, where it 
stretched far over the heathery slope. 

For a moment Ralph sat still and motionless, 
watching what might happen, and, as he 
watched, the shadow vanished. It all hap- 
pened in a second, and in another second 
Ralph was on his feet, and, striding to the 
verge of the precipice, he bent over it till his 
head reeled, and yet he saw nothing but jagged 
rocks and the deep, dark pool. Then he rushed 
down the steep sides of the cliff in mad haste, 
risking his life at every step, and in an incred- 
ibly short space of time he reached the margin 
of the lake, to find its shores empty and silent, 
and nothing brooding over its cold waters but 
the mists and the shadows of the evening sky. 
He called aloud, but there was no answer ex- 
cept the wild echoes from the cliffs, which 
brought him back his voice wistfully. He had 
no weapon except a slight stick, and this he 
tried and bent once or twice before he set for- 
ward on his homeward journey. Every step he 
took now brought him down from the light into 
darkness. On these lower peaks the sun had 
set long ago, though he could still see a roseate 
hue on the high crag he had quitted ; and until 
the great rocks shut it in, he could still see the 
quiver of light upon the lake. Now the mists 
were all around him, and the memory of that 
wild, haggard face was with him at every un- 
certain step he took, Hé thought he knew the 
path well, but there is nothing so deceiving as 
that coft, treacherous, rolling mist, which closes 
in from every point, and hides from a man even 
the sight of his own eyes. 

After an hour’s walking, Ralph knew that he 
was lost upon the Tors, and, chilled to the bone 
by the cold wind and his own weariness, he sat 
down upon a rock, and lighting a cigar, smoked 
it out reflectively. 

Where was he? Where had he turned 
wroag? Was he looking now north, south, 
east, or west? If he was on the right path, 
Goat Tor should be on his right, the Seven Sis- 
ters on the left. But there was no answer to 
these thoughts except mists below, mists above, 
mists around him. If here and there, through 
the white, impalpable, treacherous vail, a great 
black rock loomed out, it was covered again in 
an instant, before the forlorn traveler could fix 
it in his memory, or even recognize its shape. 
The mists changed all things to the eye—fa- 
miliar forms grew to giants, and the highest 
Tors, if the rolling cloud left their summits bare 
a moment, dwindled into pigmy hills. 

As the weary wayfarer sat chilled, listening 
in. the intense silence to his own heart-beat, he 
neard the trickling of water in the distance far 
beneath him. Could it be one of those little 
monnatain brooks which came down from the 
Tors to swell the river? and if so, might it not 
be wise to follow its course, and thus reach the 
valley? But how should he find the stream? 
ile might go wandering on over this trackless 
waste, led by the sound of the trickling water, 
as by the voice of some evil sprite, till it brought 
him to his death. Then Ralph picked up some 
loose stonés lying among the heath, and flung 
them on either side of him to sound his way ; 
and the stone he threw before him, just two 
steps from his feet, went crashing and rolling 
down a precipice, awaking a thousand echoes 
in its fall. This made the perspiration start 
trom his forehead in cold drops, and he knew 
how much he loved his life when he felt how 
near he had been to death. He sprang to his 
feet, but stood still, afraid for a moment to take 
a single step. Another instant the echoes died 
away, and silence, in her white vail, dropped 
down upon the hills again—yet only for a se- 
cond; for even as the eehves ceased, there 
came another crash, and a great stone went 
rolling down the precipice, stopping with a 
heavy thud as it touched water. Ralph had 
not stirred ; neither by hand nor foot had he 
sent this rock crashing down the ghastly death 
in front of him. And as the lonely echoes 
rushed up through the great hills, the convice 
tion darted upon him that he was not alone. 

During this last hour’s anxious walk, he had 
half persuaded himself the shadow in the water 
was a dream, a fancy, or perhaps his own 
shadow thrown obliquely on the pool by some 
strange vagary of the evening light. Now he 
knew that it was neither ; it was the shadow of 
a living man ; and the vision of that wild, hag- 
gard face flashed upon his memory so vividly, 
that it seemed to flit by him in the mist. 

He grasped the stick he carried with a strong 
hand, and cried aloud, ‘‘ Who is there ?” 

“Is there !” answered the echoes, in mocking 
voices, as they went wildly flying up the heights 
above his head, and down the depths at his feet. 

“It is useless not to reply, for I saw you at 





the pool !” cried Ralph. 


“T have pistols! Speak, or I’ll fire!” shouted 
Ralph 


ph. 

* Fire !” shouted the hills back again. 

This was all; there was no other answer; 
and with his heart beating with angry strength, 
Ralph kept silence, a breathless silence, listen- 
ing for a rustle, a step, the stirring of a pebble. 
And it came. A little stone, stirred by a noise- 
less foot, went gently, slowly down the steep, 
and stopped half-way, scarcely rousing an echo. 

“T hear you are near by,” said Ralph, ina 
low voice. “If you don’t answer, I shall make 
a@ spring and seize you, evenif I die forit. I 
am lost here on the Tors ; you are a churl not 
to helpaman. Put me in the right road, if you 
know it, and you have nothing to fear from 
me.” 

He made a step forward, and then a sudden 
voice, so close to him that it made him start, 
called out to him to stop. 

* You cannot seize me,” said the voice. “I 
am on one side of the chasm, you on the other. 
If you make a single step toward me, you step 
to your own death. Don’t put your death on 
my conscience, Ralph Hatherleigh.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ Don’t you put your death on my conscience, 
Ralph Hatherleigh !” rang in his ears for one 
moment; then, peering forward through the 
mist, he cried aloud : 

‘So, you know me! 
are ?” 

One whom you don’t know,” was the reply; 
‘one whom you have never seen. I am a 
stranger at Hatherleigh ; I am astranger every- 
where ; God knows it! But you needn’t fear 
me ; I wouldn’t hurt a hair of your head.” 

“*T don’t fear any one,” said Ralph, carelessly; 
“but if you know me, you can’t well be a 
stranger in this country, and an honest man 
does not make a secret of his name.” 

There was an instant’s silence, then the voice 
replied again, ‘I am only a poor traveler, and 
I don’t think my name would do a gentleman 
much good.” 

“A tramp, I suppose,” said Ralph, harshly ; 
‘“‘ Hatherleigh is a poor place for such as you.” 

An abrupt laugh came floating over the chasm 
in reply. 

“Tam poor enough everywhere, but I have 
not said I was at Hatherleigh. Indeed, it is 
many a long year since I wasseen there. Good- 
night. I’ve a long way to go before dark.” 

** Stop !” cried Ralph ; “ I’ve lost my way.” 

He called loudly, for by the sound of the 
man’s voice it was evident he was already walk- 
ing onward when he said good-night. Hecame 
back a few steps now, but he still kept so far 
distant on his own side of the chasm that he 
and Ralph continued invisible to each other, as 
had been the case during the time of their short 
dialogue. 

“Why didn’t you say at first you'd lost your 
road ?” said the man, sharply. ‘ Every minute 
wasted in this mist is worth a man’s life. Where 
do you want to go?” 

“T want to get down to Sunniehayes,” an- 
swered Ralph. 

“You must have turned wrong three miles 
back at least,” said the man ; “ you must return 
over the road you came, and take the path to 
the left to the Seven Sisters. 

“T shall never find it in the mist,” said 
Ralph. 

‘“ That’s true,” returned the voice. ‘“ You've 
come over the worst bit of road there is on the 
Tors, and I doubt if you’d get back as safe as 
you’ve come.” 

“Then what am I to do ?”” asked Ralph, some- 
what disconsolately. He was in fact dis- 
couraged by the aspect of affairs—a night on 
the Tors in the chill mist being both disagree- 
able and dangerous. To a stranger it might 
have seemed nothing, but to one who knew how 
bitterly the morning broke up there, and how 
various were the treacherous dangers which 
lurked in the way, the prospect had many 
alarms. It was the last risk that a man ac- 
quainted with the Tors from boyhood would like 
to run, and Ralph knew perfectly that many a 
life had been lost in the trial. Still, to scramble 
back, in this dreary mist, over the dangerous 
road he had passed, seemed impossible. He 
thought with a shudder of the probability of a 
fall, or an accident; for if either of these oc- 
curred to him, he might lie maimed or dying for 
hours, or even days, without any succor reach- 
ing him in these wilds. No one would think of 
looking for him there; the crows might pick 
his bones first. He had time to let ali this flash 
through his mind, for there was a moment’s 
hesitation and silence before the man answered 
him. 
“T can’t tell what you are going to do,” he 
said, roughly. 

‘“ What are you going to do yourself?” asked 
Ralph. 

“From where I stand I can get down to the 
valley in half an hour, if I choose,” was the 
reply. 

* Then why can’t I ?” asked Ralph. 
“Because you are on one side of this gully, 
and I on tiie other,” said the man coolly ; “‘ and 
I suppose you'd hardly like to cross it at the risk 
of your life—at the risk of twenty lives if you 
had them.” 

“Then why did you do it? demanded 
Ralph. 

** For a reason that you'll never have, I hope. 
It is a good rampart between a man and his 
enemies, isn’t it ?” 

** Well, a man doesn’t want a defense from his 
friends,” said Ralph. ‘Show me the safest 
point to cross at.” 

“You can’t jump it, I tell you,” returned the 
man, eagerly. 

“Ifyou can, I can,” persisted Ralph, resolutely. 
‘No such thing,” said the man. “I’m used 
to gullies—I'i used to many desperate things 
that you a‘n"! ; to save his life, a man can make 
@ good spric.” 

“Tt is of no use talking, I am going to do it,” 
rejoined R:'»h; “so if you like to help me you 


May I ask who you 





“IT saw you at the pool,” said the echo, sadly. 





may; if ne., | must do the best I can.” 
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“Tam not going to help you,” said the voice 
fading further into the mist. ‘ And I warn you, 
it is a most desperate spring, and certain death 
if you fail.” 

‘Then stand clear!” cried Ralph. 
going to jump.” 

‘‘ Not here, for your life’s sake i” exclaimed 
the traveler, turning sharply back. ‘ There is 
no foothold on this side ; the rocks are slippery 
as ice with this wet mist. Gofurtherdown. I 
suppose I must help you sooner than see you 
kill yourself.” 

This he said in a grumbling tone ; and, fol- 
lowing his directions, Ralph walked onward till 
called on to stop. 

“ Now, if you will venture on this leap, here 
is your best chance,” said the man; “the 
ground is level for a little way here. Where 
you were going to jump it is like a wall on this 
side, and you would have gone down into the 
gully like a stone, I'd offer you my hand, but 
the chasm is too wide for you to reach it; and 
such half help would only do you harm. Now 
go back as far as you can, then take a run, and 
spring for your life. 

‘* Out of the way, then !” cried Ralph. 

In another instant he was over, and stood 
for a second, breathless, on the brink of the 
precipice, looking at the horrible danger he 
had passed. The next second he turned, 
startled, and stretched out his hands through 
the cold air, for there flashed by him, half 
vailed by the mist, the same wild, haggard face 
he had seen reflected in the lake with the glare 
of the sunset on it, 

“Great heavens! why have you done this ?” 
he cried, excitedly, as this strange figure, flash- 
ing past him, leaped the chasm with a sort of 
dreadful haste, but with a spring like a deer. 

“Well, this is a good sort of place for a 
man to have between himself and his friends, 
as well as his foes, and you won’t cross after 
me,” was the reply. ‘*You’ve had enough of 
it, I expect.” 

“Quite so,” said Ralph, still breathless, ‘I 
don’t see any sense in risking one’s life use- 
lessly.” 

He felt angry at the stranger’s suspicion of 
himself, and yet could not help admiring the 
strength and skill he had displayed in that 
terrible leap. The admiration, it seemed, was 
mutual. 

“You are a pretty good jumper,” said the 
old wayfarer. ‘I expect there’s only you and 
me in Hatherleigh who could take this gully at 
a spring.” 

* Perhaps not,” said Ralph. ‘‘Now how 
must I get down to the Seven Sisters? You 
seem to know these Tors better than I do, and 
yet I’ve lived in the shadow of them all my 
life.” 

** And so have J perhaps,” returned the other 
with a sort of bitterness. ‘“‘ They are Hather- 
leigh land, and as stony and hard as a Hather- 
leigh heart. But there’s no more time to waste 
in talk. The way to the Seven Sisters is hard, 
but not too hard for you.” 

Here in short, sharp words he gave Ralph 
directions to find, and continue the difficult 
path he had to follow. It was a mere goat- 
track, and one so precipitous that it was rarely 
or never attempted by a human foot. 

“And what are you going to do?” asked 
Ralph, wher he had listened to all the instruc- 
tions given him. “Ought we not to keep 
together’? If anything happened to you, my 
conscience would accuse me very painfully for 
having left you here alone.” 

“You needn’t trouble about me,” said the 
man. ‘I shall cross over again when you are 
gone.” 

“Then why not come now?” expostulated 
Ralph. ; 

“I’m too old a traveler to trust myself on 
the same side of a gully with a man who brags 
he has pistols with him,” returned the other, 
bitterly. 

Ralph did not answer by confessing he had 
no pistols. He felt strange misgivings about 
that wild, sad face; it had a stamp on it such 
as he had never seen. It might be madness— 
it might only be desperation shining out of 
those haggard eyes; but either way there was 
danger, and Ralph did not desire to rouse the 
curiously reckless, despairing spirit which, 
through his apparent calm, spoke in the wild 
aspect of the man. 

“Very well, then,” he said; ‘* you prefer I 
should go my way, and you yours. Agreed! 
Only I should be glad to know you had safely 
crossed this place. It won’t be pleasant to be 
accused of murder, if your bones are found at 
the bottom of the gully a year hence.” 

“if that’s all you care about,” replied the 
traveler, ‘I'll shout out when you get down to 
the Seven Sisters to let you know I’m safe, I 
sha’n’t cross till you are as far as that,” he 
added, carelessly. 

‘* No ery from this place can reach me down 
there,” said Ralph, “‘ shout as loud as you will.” 

“*T have made a cry go further many a time,” 
returned the man; “ there’s no fearof your not 
hearing me, Go at once, else there'll be more 
chance of the crows picking your bones than 
mine, and I’m a likelier man to be accused of 
murder than you.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Ralph. ‘* Since you 
will have things your own way, I bid you good- 
night.” 

He took two steps, and was instantly as 
invisible as though he had gone a thousand 
miles; but all the way down the perilous 
descent there followed him through the white 
mist a haunting shadow of the haggard face, 

which had so swiftly set such danger between 
it and himself, rather than stand by his side a 
moment. 

“Was he afraid of me, or what was it?” he 
thought. “It did not seem like fear. And 
why keep himself so far back in the mist, that, 
except that time when his face flashed by me 
as he leaped the chasm, I scarcely saw it even 
indistinctly? Two dim figures we were to each 
other as we stood face to face, with the rolling 
mists and death between us. Perhaps he'll 

fall as he springs again ; if so, he'll be a dead 


“T am 


man before my walk is ended. No one can fall 
on those rocks and live.” 

The thought of that sharp, haggard face, 
lying dead among the rocks and darkness of 
the ravine, quickened Ralph’s steps strangely. 

“T hate to think of a fellow-creature in 
danger,” he said. ‘I shall be glad to hear his 
shout of safety, though he is nothing to. me, 
and I shall never see him again. Not a pleas- 
ant man to see, either. Some poor wretch 
escaped from an asylum, perhaps.” 

He said this, not believing it, and wondering 
all the time what it was so strange in the 
aspect of the man, and what that dreadful look 
upon his face might mean. 

Down near the Seven Sisters at last, whose 
stony forms loom out of the mists like ghosts 
of giants, filling up the valley dimly. In the 
fold of the hills, where the dark shapes of the 
Druid circle strike his sight amid their white 
vail of clouds, Ralph paused a moment to rest. 
His hair and hands were wet and chill with the 
mist, ard his garments clung damp about him. 
He shivered with cold and sudden giddiness, 
and sat down upon a rock, overcome with 
weariness, not caring to go another step. As 
this lassitude crept upon him with paralyzing 
touch, his head sank upon his hands, and 
though he knew that to sleep thes: would be 
to die, he did not rouse himself against the 
overpowering strength of that longing for 
slumber, which began to lock up sense and 
energy. To his giddy brain the mountains 
reeled around him, and tumbled down into the 
rolling mist, the seven weird sisters beckoned 
through their vail, the valley iying beneath 
him in which they stood grew black as night, 
all things were swallowed up in darkness, and 
his eyes closed softly. 

A strange, shrill cry awoke him—a cry so 
shrill that it pierced his ear like a fife—a cry 
so strange that this was the first time these 
ancient Tors had ever heard it. Unless, indeed, 
the savage Britons may have uttered such a 
cry two thousand years ago, when these stony 
sisters were in their youth. Ralph sprang to 
his feet at sound of it, and listened wonder- 
ingly, saying to himself, “It has saved my 
life.” And so he went on his way in thankful- 
ness, in better hope, and cheerfuller energy. 

“So that wild, queer fellow is safe,” he said. 
“Tam glad of it. He was right about making 
me hear him. Such a cry as that would have 
awaked me even two miles further on.” 

Comparatively speaking, the rest of the walk 
was easy—a woman, as we have seen, could 
climb it; so Ralph was not long in reaching 
Sunniehayes, and was glad to drag his weary 
limbs out of the shadow of the Tors. 

Leaning over his garden gate, looking up at 
the silver moon, was old Job Byles. 

“Be that you, Mr. Ralph?” he said, with a 
sort of leisurely surprise. ‘‘ Why, you be come 
out of the cloud, sure !” 

“That's literally true, Job,” replied Ralph, 
‘* for I’m come down from the Tors.” 

At this Job glanced toward the thick white 
mists, through whose rolling masses there 
loomed out, for a passing second, a jagged 
peak, or a black hillside. 

“ Rather you than me,” he said, coolly. “I'd 
sooner fight with adders than with them chill 
night mists. If you cut your way through ’em 
ever so fast, you're right in the middle of ’em 
all the same.” 

“Quite true, Job,” was the reply; “and I 
believe I’ve had a narrow escape for my life to- 
night. I’m very tired.” 

With a nod, Ralph walked on with lagging 
limbs, but stopped again when Job spoke. 

“What be they ghastly ould Seven Sisters 
doing up there to-night ?” he said, pointing to 
the clouds. 

“ Nothing that I know of,” laughed Ralph. 

The old trapper’s keen eyes were s-ill fixed 
upon the dim Tors, and he never moved them 
when he answered, “Nothing? Then I sup- 
pose it’s the ould Catamaran hisself got abroad 
for the night—and a grand scrimmage he’s 
making.” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Ralph, half cu- 
riously, half laughing. 

“I’m going to bide here to yer it again,” re- 
turned Job. ‘It’s the queerest eek-cho coming 
down from the Tors that I ever heerd.” 

“So you heard it even?” said Ralph, laugh- 
ing outright. ‘‘ Well, I should think that was 
about the longest cry a man could make.” 

“A cry?” said Job. ‘“ Was it that ” 

“Yes,” answered Ralph. “I was going to 
sleep, and should have died, I believe, only it 
woke me up, and saved me.” 

“ And was it the ould Catamaran ?” asked the 
trapper, quite gravely. 

“No, it wasa man. Good-night, Job.” 

Job was suddenly quite changed; now the 
supernatural was off his mind, there was evi- 
dently something weightier in its place. 

“Mr, Ralph,” he said cautiously, and Ralph 
stopped and looked round, “ what sort of a 
man ?” 

But something staid Ralph’s answer. He 
owed that odd wayfarer his life, he would give 
no description of him to the trapper. 

“Do you want to snare him for your mu- 
seum, Job?” he asked. ‘I don’t think he’s a 
varmint ; but if he is, don’t come to me for 
help. Ididn't see him, and I’m too tired to 
talk.” 

No one knew quicker than the old trapper 
when a man did not intend to give him an an- 
swer. He changed the subject abruptly. 

“ Talking of snares, Mr. Ralph, you don’t set 
none, I suppose, in Hatherleigh Wood, do you ?” 

“IT!” cried Ralph, indignantly. ‘“* What the 
de——"” 


“T knew you didn’t, only I thought I'd show 
you this.” 

From his capacious pocket he drew forth a 
leveret, very young and small, snared in a queer 
way by a bit of wire and horsehair. 
half his fatigue instantly in the interest he felt 
as he examined this, and the little creature it 
had caught. 








“ It’s very odd,” he said. 


“You needn’t swear,” observed Job, coolly. | 


Ralph lost | 


 Darned odd,” returned Job, and back went 
the hare in his pocket. ‘“ But don’t you say no- 
thing about it, Mr. Ralph, though you may join 
me in a night watch if you will.” 

‘* Thanks,” he answered. “I’m not up for it, 
Job.” 

“I'm going to watch David Hartrow’s cot- 
tage,” said the trapper. 

Back came Ralph swiftly on his steps, with 
his face pale, and his lips set. 

“Ti join in that!” he cried, eagerly. 
‘‘ What, have you heard more? what do you 
know ?” 

“ Nothing for sartain, only I suspect some- 
thing blacker than we can guess at just yet. 
There’s a villain down here taking in that young 
lady you know of, making her think he’s a gen- 
tleman, I suppose,” and Job laughed ; ‘‘ so the 
sooner he’s unearthed the better. You couldn’t 
do her a better sarvice than show her what 
he is.” 

Ralph grew white as death, and clutched the 
gatepost to hold himself upright. His resolve 
to watch the cottage, put before him in this 
new way, with a new suspicion, turned his 
heart sick, and he could not utter a word. 

“* Now, luok here,” continued Job; “I knew 
you were a bit anxious about this matter, so I 
wouldn’t speak of it to no one else, and if you 
like, we two will keep it to ourselves, and 
watch together, and not say a word to no- 
body.” 

“That will be the best way,” said Ralph, ina 
hopeless tone. ‘For pity’s sake, keep it se- 
cret, Job.” 

The cunning old trapper smiled contentedly. 
‘‘ Trust me for that,” he returned, ‘I sha’n’t 
say nothing to the squire’s keepers, nor to Lady 
Augusta neither, for the young lord is took in, 
too, so it won’t do to tell her nothing; and if 
you want to save the young lady trouble, a quiet 
tongue is best.” 

“Where shall I join you ?” asked Ralph, his 
eyes flashing with a sudden fire. ‘“ Lord Brim- 
blecombe is not taken in, depend upon it. He 
is the man himself.” 

If Job’s eyes smiled, he hid the twinkle in 
them cunningly. 

“You sha’n’t join me to-night,” he said. 
“You are too tired. Come to-morrow night at 
one. You'll find me under the pines.” 

Ralph, in his impatieace, would have changed 
his resolve, if he could ; but Job was firm. 
‘““What good would you be in a fight,” he 
asked, ‘tired as youare? Bring pistols with 
you to-morrow, Mr. Ralph ; and don’t go up the 
Tors in the arternoon,” he added, with a grim 
smile. ‘Well, it was a good thing this cry 
woke you up, else you wouldn’t be here at all, 
and I dunno where I should look for as good a 
man, and one so willing to keep this secret, as 
you are. Cries be rum things, sir. I’ve heerd 
there’s a very long rummy cry in Australy.” 
With this innocent remark, Job nodded a 
final good-night, while Ralph went wearily up 
the glen, with his mind so full of thought he 
scarce heard the old trapper’s last words, or 
heeded them. 

It was well, perhaps, to have a suspicion of 
poachers as a pretense for his watch, and for 
this reason Ralph was content that old Job 
should share it ; but it was no man of this sort 
whom Ethel Dalton had confessed she met. No, 
it was some one who had a higher rank and 
surer position to offer her than himself. 








MONSTER FOSSIL REMAINS, 


From Nevada comes this strange story. It 
is given in the White Pine News: “ About one hun- 
dred miles to the southeast of Hamilton is a high 
plateau of land containing an extensive deposit of 
marine shells and the fossil remains of a large variety 
of extinct species of fish, But the curiosity which 
most challenges the interest and investigation of anti- 
quaries is the petrified form of what was evidently 
once an immense sea-monster. It lies on the high 
plateau in a position giving rise to the theory that its 
locale was once a great shoal, and that this antedilu- 
vian leviathan floundered and perished on its surface 
as the water receded. The petrifaction is perfect, and 
is estimated to weigh about ten tons, It presents a 
dual appearance—the head and body that of a hump- 
back whale, and the extremities extend into feelers 
and antenne like the polypus or devil-fish, with the 
exception that they were evidently during life lined 
with a hard and bony substance. The eyes are set in 
each side of the head, which is flat and oblong, and 
which are twenty-four inches apart. The mouth is 
armed with triple rows of teeth, sharp in front, but 
underneath and well into the jaw they turn into 
grinders, capped by a solid osseous formation, run- 
ning back from the widest portion of the head. In 
this respect it resembles the celebrated marsh cow of 
Central America, amphibious in habitat—gramniv- 
orous on land and carnivorous in water. The length 
of this singular relic of an unknown age has not as 
yet been determined ; but as the body biends into the 
tall, it tapers down to so small a size that, making 
due allowance, its entire weight would not be far 
from that stated. This inland country abounds in 
curious fossils of a marine character. We have s¢en 
specimens of crustacea found in our immediate vicin- 
ity which puzzled scientists and antiquaries. There 
is a pregnant field in this region for savans, such as 
Agassiz, who have made the piscal kingdom, both of 
this and past ages, a study of love. There is some 
talk among the parties who discovered the remains of 
the stranded monster described, of making an effort 
to remove them to the railroad. We see that Barnum 
has been buying one of the Calaveras big trees ; if he 
will turn his attention hitherward, he can procure one 
of the most astounding curiosities of the day. We 
doubt whether it can be removed in bulk, and if an 
accident should happen in the attempt, its value 
would be greatly lessened, and its usefulness as a 
study would be materially impaired. We would sug- 
gest the consideration of the plan so successfully car- 
ried out in the removal of the Cardiff giant. A plaster 
of Paris mold could be taken first of the perfect form. 
Then the shape of the entire anatomy would be pre- 
served in case the effort to remove the whole should 
prove a failure. But in case of breakage, and the im- 
possibility o1 saving the curiosity without mutilation, 
it might be reduced to powder, removed in detail, and 
remoided in New York, where it would doubtless be 
placed on exhibition, and become an interesting ald to 
science in determining many antediluvian specula- 
tions now requiring investigation and proof.” 








Tue wife of an Albany miser recently dis- 
covered the place where her husband had been in the 
habit of secreting his money, and helped herself liber- 
ally. The husband caused her arrest, but the justice 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Grorce Sanp smokes cigars of her own 
make. 


A Miss Ciara Durry outswims everything 
at Cape May. 


Tue funeral of M. Prevost-Paradol, at Paris, 
took place on the 8th. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN was, at last accounts, at 
the Prussian headquarters, 


Mrs. Cuartes Dickens has been seriously 
ill since the death of Mr. Dickens. 


Anna Cora Mowarr Rircure was the tenth 
of a tamily of seventeen children. 


Secretary Ropeson will remain at his post 
in Washington during the summer. 


Asueury, of the yacht Cambria, is manager 
of the Great Western Railway of England. 


ALEXANDER A, Stevens has been re-elected 
Grand Master of the Free Masons of Canada. 


Tue German historian, Raumer, is in his 

a year, and has been obliged to give up lectur- 
gz. 

Tue late Chester Adams, of Hartford, 


Conn., left $100,000 to Episcopalian charitable insti- 
tutions. 


Tue exiled Orleans princes are said to be 
prodigal of their money in relieving the wounded of 
the French army, 


Jerrerson Davis spent the past week a 
etly in New York city, preparatory to sailing for Eu. 
rope for his family. 


Ir is expected that Minister Frelinghuysen 
will leave for his post at the Court of St. James about 
the ist of September. 


Tue friends of Bishop Ryan, who has been 
apes A ill in Rome, will be gratified to learn that he 
is rapidly convalescing. 


Gerorata is to be geologically surveyed by 
Colonel James L. Tait, Fellow of the Royal Geolo- 
gical Society of Great Britain. 


GeneRAL Martinez, Maximilian’s most 
formidable opponent in Mexico, has accepted a 
cavalry command in Prussia. 


Tue Princess de Metternich only had seven 
hundred and forty candidates from whom to select a 
nurse for the youthful Metternich. 


Sepitiot, one of the most distinguished 
surgeons in the world, in the seventy-first year of his 
age, offered his services for the French army. 


Lapy FRrankuin sailed for England August 
8th. Shortly before her departure, the distinguished 
lady was the guest of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Ex-Queren IsaBetia is passing the summer 
season at Houlgate (Oalvados), on the sea-coast, with 
her son, the Prince of Astiurias, and her family. 


A peputation of priests of the Cincinnati 
diocese has left for New York, to welcome Archbishop 
Purcell on his return from the Ecumenical Council. 


Tue widow of the late Admiral Dahlgren 
has leased a cottage at Cape May, where she will 
spend the remainder of the summer with her chil- 
dren. 


Tue Russian (Greek Church) Archbishop 
of Alaska and the Aleutian islands, is allowed by the 
Ozar, who pays his salary, to reside, if he so choose, 
in New York. 


Bisnop Wuhirtincton has promised his 
10,000 volume library to the Episcopalians of Wash- 
ington, on condition that they provide a fire-proof 
building for it. 


Tue American-Heidelberg duelist is Samuel 
P. Stone, of Leavenworth, Kan. He slashes so 
severely that the German students have concluded to 
leave him quiet. 


MapameE Henriette Arrscurerpt, who 
studied in Philadelphia, has received permission from 
the Prussian Government to establish herself as a 
dentist in Berlin. 


M. Menam. the Consul-General of Portugal» 
while bathing in the river at Bangkok, accidentally 
touched an electric eel, which shocked him so that he 
sunk, and was drowned, 


Secretary Roreson, of the Navy, has noti- 
filed the Hon. William H. Seward, Ex-Secretary of 
State, that a United States vessel is at his disposal for 
his trip to China and Japan. 


GeneRAL VLANGALE, Russian Minister to 
China, visited the | ye of Anson Burlingame, at 
Mount Auburn, a few days ago, accompanied by 
General Banks and Senator Sumner. 


ALEXANDER J. Orocna, a friend of Santa 
Anna, died near Washington a few days ago. Presi- 
dent Polk once employed him in secret service in 
connection with some Mexican business. 


Unper direction of Minister Nelson, the 
cemetery of American soldiers at Mexico, which 
the French under Maximilian devastated, has been 
put in good order and new monuments erected, 


Tue descendants of Jonathan Edwards will 
hold a reunion at Stockbridge, Mass., September 6th 
and 7th. Dr. McCosh, of Princeton (N. J.) College, 
Presidents Hopkins and Woolsey, and Professor Park, 
have promised to be present. 


Tue Maynard family, five generations, and 
one hundred and fifty strong,, had a reunion not long 
since at Northborough, Mass. The speech of the occa- 
sion was made by a young man, who succeeded in 
drawing tears from the eyes of his great grandfather. 


Tne Hon. William E. Dodge, and Rev. Drs. 
Prince and Schaf, announce officially the indefinite 
postponement of the General Ev cal Convention, 
which was to take place in September, at the entreaty 
of the German and French delegates, made in conse- 
quence of the war. 


A man in Concord has in his possession a 
biscuit which was set upon the table at the collation 
given on Lafayette’s visit to that city in 1825, It is of 
oblong shape, has stamped upon it the words, “ Wel- 
come, Gen. Lafayette,” and many of the letterscan be 
still distinguished. 


A Powtsn Countess Saskovska keeps a 
hotel at Monroe, N. Y. She was a gold broker in New 
York years ago. Her father was about to be made 
king, when the last Polish revolution threw him, so 
the story goes, prisoner into Austrian hands, and they 
kept him in a dungeon until he became blind and died. 
His daughter fled to this country with the remnant of 
her father’s vast estate. 

“Life of 


Dr. R. Suetto~n MacKenzir’s 
Dickens” is the work of the American season, and is 
a model of biographical prose. It is gossipy without 
bees slovenly, and so many of the anecdotes are for 
oe i time in __ to —_ it eee 

'e of the great novelist that appeared. Itisa 
once taken up, will not be laid down till 

finished. It been issued by the Petersons, of Phila- 
deiphia, in their usual solid and Tu style. The 
new portrait is striking, but it ought to have been en- 





used to take acomplaint. She had been reduced 
to a state of starvation when the money was found. 





graved in steel, and not in wood. 
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VINCENT BENEDETTI, THE AMBASSADOR..—SEE PAGE 382. COUNT PALIKAO, THE NEW PREMIER OF FRANCE. 
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FRANCE,—THE PLAIN IN FRONT OF SAARBRUCK BEFORE THE ENGAGEMENT. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR.—THE PONTONIERS OF THE FRENCH ARMY DESTROYING THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE RHINE IN FRONT OF KEHL. 4% 

? 

DESTROYING BRIDGES ON ; THE | railroad-bridge, and the other a pontoon-bridge. | THE KINGOF PRUSSIA RECEIVING | railroad station by his son, the Crown-Prince 4 
TINTD *| The former one was partially destroyed by > Wy and several generals. Outside the gate were Ri 

RHINE. German soldiers, the other was taken up by the THE DECLARATION OF WAR. over a hundred thousand inhabitants of Berlin nf 

THERE are two bridges across the Rhine be- | French; so that there is now no commvnica- THE King of Prussia arrived on the evening | assembled to welcome the king. After he had 4 
tween Strasbourg, on the French side, and | tion across the Rhine by bridge near Stras- | of the 15th Julyin Berlin from Ems, the cele- | spoken several minutes with the Crown-Prince, ) 

Kehl, on the German side. The one is ah iron | bourg. | brated watering-place. He was received at the | the king was escorted by the populace to, hig 
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PRUSA.—OER BEING OF PRUSGZA RECHIVING THE NEWS OF THEE DECLARATION OF WAR FROM FRANCE. 
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palace, where he addressed the crowd assem- 
bled on the open place in front of the royal 
residence. 








OTHER FRENCH CELEBRITIES 


Count de Falikao. 


General Charles Guillaume Marie Cousin de 
Montauban was born in 1806, and served at an 
early age in Algiers, where he distinguished 
himself as a cavalry officer. He advanced 
through successive grades to General of Brigade 
in 1851. In 1860 he was invested with the 
chief command of. the French expedition in 
China, and there achieved a series of victories, 
The capture of the forts of Takon, at the mouth 
of the Peiho ; the great victory over the Chinese 
forces on the 21st of September; the destruc- 
tion of the imperial palace, -d entry of the 
French army into Pekin on the i2th of October, 
were among the important affairs in which he 
shared while in command of the French army 
in China. He was liberally rewarded on his 
return to France, receiving the title of Count 
from one of his Chinese victories at Pa-li-kao. 
In 1860, when the Grand Cross was conferred 
on him, he could count forty-two years of active 
service and twenty-eight campaigns. His ap- 
pointment was hailed as a harbinger of success 
by the French people, and has given universal 
satisfaction to all classes of people. 


The French Ambassador. 


M. Vincent Benedetti is of Italian ex‘raction, 
and was born in Corsica about 1815. Having 
been educated for the diplomatic service, he 
began his career at Palermo, as Consul, in 1848, 
and subsequently became First Secretary ‘to the 
Embassy at Constantinople. On the recognition 
by France of the new Kingdom of Italy in 1861, 
M. Benedetti was appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of France at Turin, which post, how- 
ever, he resigned on the retirement of M. 
Thouvenel from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
On the 27th of November, 1864, he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Berlin. M. Benedetti 
was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
June, 1845, and, after passing through the 
intermediate grades, Grand Officer in June, 
1860. He is considered a very able dipiomatist, 
and ranks high in the esteem of the Emperor. 
The insult offered to M. Benedetti by King 
William at Ems was made the pretext of a 
formal declaration of war, which had long been 
silently preparing on both sides. 


General Trochu. 


General Jules Trochu, who, since the battles 
of Haguenau and Woerth, has replacec Leboeuf, 
was born in 1817, and is consequently fitty- 
three years old. He entered St. Cyr in 1835, 
and was raised to the rank of Captain in 1843, 
for gallant conduct in the battle of Sidi-Yusef, 
Algeria, in which he was wounded. After the 
battle of Isly he became aide-de-camp to Gene- 
ral Bugeand, and in 1853 to St. Arnand, with 
the rank of Colonel. In 1855 he received the 
Cross of Commander and the rank of General, 
for brilliant conduct at the siege of Sebastopol. 
General Bugeaud, speaking of his favorite aide, 
said, “ Trochu is a soldier, an author, and an 
orator ”—a sentiment in which the people gener- 
ally readily concur, which seems to justify the 
rumor going the rounds of the press that he 
will establish a dictatorship. 








SCENES FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
The Camp at Forbach. 


We give in this week’s issue a sketch of the 
French camp at Forbach, a pretty little village 
in the east of France, a few miles from the 
frontier. 

It presents nothing different from the ordinary 
aspect of camps, which, as we know from ex- 
perience in our own late war, are often dreary 
and desolate in the extreme after the bustle 
and excitement are worn off. 

Forbach is now in possession of the Prus- 
sians, having been taken after a short but 
severe engagement, in which both sides suffered 
heavily. The French retreated in good order. 

The place is of very little importance as a 
military post, from its isolated position. It is 
ten or fifteen miles from the Prussian city of 
Saarbruck. 

Merlebach. 

A portion of the French army separated from 
the main body at St. Avold, and followed the 
course of the Moselle to the little village of 
Merlebach, where they entrenched themselves 
and formed a camp, intending to codperate with 
the army of the Rhine, under Marshal McMahon, 
at Saarbruck and adjacent country. 

The country around Merlebach is said to be 
very healthy, the air is delightful, the scenery 
is picturesque, provisions plentiful, and it is alto- 
gether a desirable spot for an encampment, 


The Piain in Front of Saarbruck. 


The first engagement between the French 
and Prussian troops in the present war was 
the battle or skirmish of Saarbruck, in which 
the French succeeded in storming the town and 
carrying the works by assault. 

The respective efficacy of the Chassepots and 
needle-gun as instruments of destruction was 
first tested in this battle, and the French claim 
the superiority for their favorite weapon, it 
having carried with precision a distance of 
three thousand yards, while the needle-gen 
fired from the same distance fell far short. 








A STRANGE INDIAN TRIBE, 

Tae Mogquis Indians are interesting as an 
exhibit of the degree of civilization «ttained by sav- 
age tribes, under compulsion, Originally a numer- 
ous people, occupying both sides of the Colorado 
River, other Indian tribes conquered and decimated 
them, till, in self-defense, the remnant—about three 
thousang strong—located in six villages, capable, 
from position, of easy defense. Their traditions 
Place the camping-grounds of their ancestors along 
the southwest seacoast of the United States and Mex- 
ico, 60 that possibly their progenitors may have been 








akin to the Aztecs and others of that date, who ex- 
hibited a greater capacity for civilization than any In- 
dians of the present day. Their religion cannot be 
called strictly idolatrous, since the images they have 
are merely symbolical, Their deity is called ‘‘Tow- 
wau-e-na,” or Sun Father, and now resides in the 
heavens, from thence dispensing unto his faithful and 
well beloved the blessings of life, rain, and fruitful 
seasons, and punishing all others by visiting upon 
them his anger. Their sacred temple is also the chief 
workshop of the village, and contains a rude stone 
symbol of their deity. The figure is adorned with 
costly heads, feathers, and sacred shells—relics of 
their forefathers. In front of it are wooden figures 
of all kinds of domestic fowls, painted and adorned 
to imitate nature. Corn and water are placed before 
the fowls, and at their sides are hung the skins of wild 
beasts—that of the fox, as more sacred than others, 
predominating. In their ceremonial worship, men 
form in rows in front of their image, and, Shaker- 
like, speak and sing praises, accompanied by the 
music of rude instruments. The women join with 
the men in only one religious ceremony. In the cen- 
tre of the village is a public square, within which is a 
stone altar ,where sacrifices of food are laid on holy 
days. Around this altar the men dance in rotation, 
and during the bo tpn the old men and women of 
the village sprinkle pinches of holy meal on the backs 
of the dancers, and then scatter a little to the four 
winds of heaven. Astronomically, they believe that 
the sun shines for them alone, and rises by the little 
Spanish town of Planea, and sets by going into a hole 
near New-at-ki-be, the San Francisco Mountain of the 
whites. They are good and careful agriculturists, 
produce large quantities of fine peaches, and raise 
domestic animals of all kinds. They also grow cot- 
ton, with it and wool manufacturing their own cloth- 
ing, which is of a very serviceabie quality. 

In public work of any kind all the able-bodied men 
and women join, and are directed by two ‘co-che- 
nas ’’—men dressed like clowns and in complete dis- 
guise, who carry whips and lassos, using them upon 
loiterers and delinquents with terrible severity. Their 
buildings are of stone laid in a kind of clay mortar, 
and have no doors, but are entered by ascending lad- 
ders to the roofs, and then descending from within. 
4 witness describes their marriage ceremonies as fol- 
ows: 

“In the morning the interested parties breakfasted 
in the workshop to which the bridegroom belonged, 
after which the manufacture of a new pair of blank- 
ets was commenced out of the purest white material 
obtainable. The parties ate their dinner in the se- 
cond, and then supper in the third story, of the bride’s 
father’s house. The pair of blankets were not com- 
pleted until the second day. During this time the 
bridegroom and bride were put into a private room, 
where they weve required to bathe each other in pure 
cold water, as a witness that they were pure, h , 
and fitted for the cares and respo lities of the 
married state. The happy pair occupy the new blank- 


ets on the second night. 

Their amusements are qetneety confined to foot- 
racing. The race-course is a foot-trail some ten or 
twelve miles in circuit. Another feature is the com- 
petitive kicking of a piece of cement and hair up cer- 
tain steep and crooked steps. One of their instru- 
ments of warfare, by a cingulat coincidence, is almost 
identical with the “ boomerang” used by the natives 
of Oceanica. With this missile, strong men will break 
the skull of @ man or the leg of an antelope at the 
distance of from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
fred yards. When a person is given up to die, his 
under jaw, the back of his hands, and the upper part 
of the feet, are colored black, and friends begin to 
mourn as though death were already present, A 
corpse is dressed like the living, a blanket wrapped 
round the head and shoulders, and a string tied round 


the neck. A grave is dug several feet deep, and 
walled within with stone, into which the body is 
placed in a sitting posture. A pole, long enough to 


extend two feet above the ground, is placed between 
the legs, and around it the arms are folded. Wrapped 
up in the bosom of the dead is a loaf of bread and a 
bowl of water. The ve is securely covered with 
earth, and the surface around the pole ornamented 
with pebbles. They believe that the spirit of a 

person first goes to the Sun Father, and then travels 
down the pole on its homeward way to the body. 
These Indians are regarded as friendly, and are en- 
tirely self-supporting. They no longer live a nomadic 
life, but, like the patriarchs of old, have settled down 
in the midst of their flocks and herds. Several of 
Brigham Young's followers have visited them, aiming 
to impart a higher degree of civilization. It is from 
the story of one of his elders, who dwelt with them 
= by oh months as a hostage, that we glean what we 

ve 








HOW STATUARY IS MADE. 


Some great sculptors, Michael Angelo among 
them, have frequently themselves hewn their statues 
straight out of the block of marble, without going 
through the preliminary course of modeling in clay, 
and casting the plaster ; but this is very rarely done, 
for, in the first place, the work would be too long for 
any artist who has a regard for his time, and in the 
second, the hewing of the marble demands a special, 
practical experience, which makes it an art apart. 
A sculptor would spoil a hundred blocks of marble 
before making so much as a statuette a foot high, 
were he to trust himself only in the matter. Even 
Michael Angelo, when he tried to dispense with the 
“ statuary” or “ practitioner,’ succeeded in making 
only fragments of res. Not being an adept in 
judging of the size of the block he needed, he was 
constantly finding that he had miscalculated, and 
that an arm, a leg, or head must remain unfinished in 
consequence. 

The “statuary,” who is often an artist of great 
merit, and of as much talent in his way as 
the sculptor in his, sets the r model on a piat- 
form, measures it, and places it side by side with a 
block of marble of the uisite height and breadth. 
This done, he applies to the model an instrument of 
mathematical precision, by which he obtains the de- 
tailed measures of every part and angle of the statue. 
He then returns to the marble, and roughly sketches 
on the outside of it, by means of points, a sort of out- 
line of the figure or group. Upon each of the spots 
where he has marked a point with his pencil, a work- 
man bores a hole with an awl, taking care, however, 
not to bore a fraction of an inch deeper than he is 
told, When the enemy has inspected all the sides 
of the block, and when the holes have all been bored 
according to his directions, the marble looks as though 
it had been riddled by bullets. 

A second workman now — with a chisel and 
hammer to hew away the fragments of marble be- 
tween the different holes, and along the pencil-lines 
drawn as guide-marks. is work is more or less 
— ef as the attitude of the statue is simple 
or fanciful, if the figure be one of a modern person- 
age, standing pla with his arms by hi: side, 
attired in the clothes of our days, and with nothing 
eccentric in the postures of his legs, the task offers no 
difficulties, and may be intrusted to a very ordinary 
workman ; but if the subject be a group, or a figure 
in an attitude—for instance, like that of Ajax defying 
the lightning—the chisel cannot be intrusted to any 
but a practiced hand, and every biow of the hammer 
must struck with the greatest caution. The ap- 

ce presented by the marble when the prepara- 

tory he has ended, is that of some person or 
reons thickly wrapped up in a shroud. The out- 
‘ines of head and body can vaguely detected under 
the white covering, but nothing more ; and it is not 
until the statuary himself has set to work with his 
finer chisel and more delicate hand, that a tangible 
form begins to eme' from the hard mass. First the 
head, then the shoulders and trunk, then the legs, 
and then the arms and hands appear. The arms and 
hands, if outstretched, are reserved to the last ; if de- 
tached first from the block, the oscillations caused by 
the chisel in Hewing the other parts of the marble 





REED & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





BARTON, 


‘JUVM GALWId-OULORIA SNL 


Would call especial attention to their Patent Seamless Lined Ice-Pitcher’, which have been very 


carefully tested by Dr. S. Dana Haye 
proval. 
above—which enables the 


State Assayer of Massachusetts, and have received his unqualified ap- 
They also manufacture Gibson’s Patent Tilting Stand for Ice-Pitchers — illustrated 
rson using to pour water from the pitcher without being compelled to lift it. 


At the American Institute Fairs held in New York in 1867 and 1869, and at the Mechanics’ Fair held in 


Boston in 1869, 


REED & BARTON RECEIVED THE HIGHEST PRIZES OVER ALL COMPETITORS 


for Ware exhibited by them, 
Official Report : “‘ The Judges 


unsurpassed in quality and style. 


We call the attention of the trade to the following extract from the Judges’ 
are warranted in pronouncing this display af Ware to be af superior merit, 
The durability of Reed & Barton's Ware has been so long known to the 


Judges that they Jeel it their duty to accord to them the position of FIRST among the manufacturers of 
plated goods.” 


Factories established at Taunton, Mass., 


in 1824, 


Salesrooms at Factory, and No. 2 Maiden Lane, New York: 


These goods can be obtained of the principal dealers in Silver and Silver-plated Ware throughout 


= 
the country. 





might shake and crack them. This is a very neces- 
sary precaution, and it is even usual to keep the 
arms, the fingers, and other projecting parts of the 
marble statues, continually re by props of 
wood, until the moment when the work ia set upon 
its pedestal and uncovered. 

When the statue is handed over again to the 
sculptor, that he may give the final touches to it, 
there sometimes remains scarcely anything for him 
to do. This is the case when the “statuary” is 
himself a first-rate artist, and can trust himself to 
imitate to a nicety the slightest details of form and 
expression in the plaster model. But such examples 
are rare—less because of the incapacities of statu- 
aries, than by reason of the natural desire which 
every artist has to terminate in person the work he has 
conceived and begun. The statue is usually returned 
to the sculptor in a half-finished state, the fine touches, 
which wil! constitute the special beauty of the work 
yet remaining to be done. The most delicate of 
tools are then employed; slender chisels, with the 
finest points; toy hammers, with scarcely a weight 
to them ; little graters, that fit on, something like 
thimbles, to the top of the fore-finger. And to polish 
the marble and smooth it, tripoli, lead, chamois 
leather, sand-paper, sponges — in oil, and the 
palms of the hands are used. When the work repre- 
sents a naked figure, the amount of care needed for 
the correct modeling of the limbs and muscles is in- 
conceivable, Works like the ‘‘ Laocoon,” the “ Dying 
Gladiator,” the “ Venus of Mertici,”’ the “‘ Apollo Bel- 
videre,’’? must have cost the makers more trouble and 
anxiety than any sum of money could repay. And it 
is common generosity on the part of the critic, even 
when he pauses before what he considers a faulty 
statue, to be very lenient in judging of it, 








In the last number of this paper, an error 
occurred in the advertisement of Ward, Southerland & 
Co., wholesale druggists, and proprietors of Guffroy’s 
Cod Liver Dragees, which, in justice to the great 
efficacy of this admirable preparation, demands cor- 
rection. In his commendation of the Dragees, Dr. J. 
K. Rice, of Hagersville, Md., stated that he had found 
them highly successful in treating cases of phthisis 
(consumption). The testimonial was printed as ap- 
plying to phthisic (asthma). This preparation is by 
far the simplest, cheapest, and most agreeable form 
of taking Cod Liver Oil. Being sugar-coated, the 
Dragees are free from all pungent qualities, and have 
been highly recommended by the faculty both in this 
and foreign countries. 








Waar Din Ir?—Lyon’s Kathairon made my 
hair soft, luxuriant, and thick, and Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm changed that sallow complexion into the marble 
beauty you now see. This is emphatically the lan- 
guage of all who use these articles. A fine head of 
hair and a refined complexion are the greatest attrac- 
tions a woman can possess. The Kathairon and Mag- 
nolia Balm are just what will give them to you, and 
nothing else will. The Balm is the bloom of youth. 
It makes a lady of thirty appear but twenty. Both ar- 
ticles are entirely harmless, and very pleasant. They 
should be in every lady’s possession. 774-9 








INTERESTING TO LADIZBE- 

* * * “Tt gives me great pleasure to add to the 
many satisfactory testimonials of the Grover and Ba- 
ker a Machines, having had one in use six years, 
which works as well to-day as the first day I had it. I 
am persuaded that it is the best, easiest worked, and 
most durablé machine now in use.”—Mrs. RK. M. 
Cooper, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECELES 
AND TAN, 

Use “Perry's Mora AND FRECKLE LoTion.” It is 

reliable and harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

oe 49 Bond S8t., N. Y. Sold by Druggists every: 

where. 77587 





‘ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


| Are offering the balance of their Summer Stock of 


LADIES’ OUTFITTING GOODS,, 
IN WHITE AND COLORED LAWN SUITS, MORNING 

WRAPPERS, 

BATHING SUITS, 
PIQUE AND CAMBRIC SUITS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED SWISS DRESSES FOR 
MISSES, 
SUN BONNETS AND SEASIDE HATS, 

PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED CORSETS AND CORSET 


TOILET BASKETS, 
PLAIN AND TUCKED SKIRTS, BAPTISMAL ROBES 
AND CAPS, ErTc., 
At Reduced Prices, to close the season. 
HOSIERY of all descriptions, and UNDERGARMENTS, 


SUMMER Sites. 
SUMMER DRESS FABRICS, at very low prices. 
Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, Gaze Chambrais, Grena- 
dine Bareges, Paris printed Organdies and Lawns. 


Varieties in Traveling Dress Materials, Piques and 
Marseilles, English and French Prints, etc. 


SUMMER SHAWLS FROM $2 AND UPWARD. 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, New York. 


Wheeling Female. Academy. 


HE EXCELLENT SCHOOL AT 

Mount de Chantal, near Wheeling, W. Va., es- 
tablished in 1848, is in the charge of the Sisters of the 
Visitation. It is among the leading seminaries of 
— for young women at the South ; and, as its 
instruction is of the purest and highest, and the terms 
of tuition moderate, its classes are invariably full. 
For Circular, etc., address Directress of Academy of 
the Visitation, as above. tf 








ISTEN TO THE MOCKING-BIRD.— 
4 The Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator can be 
used bya child, It is made to imitate the song of 
every bird, the neigh of a horse, the bray of an ass, 
the grunt of ahog. Birds, beasts and snakes are en- 
chanted and entrapped by it. Is used by Dan Bryant, 
me White, and all the Minstrels and Warblers. 
Ventriloquism can be learned in three days by its aid. 
Sent anywhere yy receipt of 10 cents, 3 for 25 cents, 
7 for 60 cents, 15 for $1. Address T. W. VALENTINE, 
Box 372, Jersey City, N. J. 


EAVER DAM—a capital Story of Fron- 
tier Life fifty years begins in CHIMNEY 
CORNER, No. 273. It is the best story now out. 


GELF-M ADE MEN.—A Portrait and 
Sketch of some self-made man appears in every 
number of the CHIMNEY CORNER. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injary experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphiets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa. 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 














PLENDID ENGRAVINGS. “King of 
Prussia,’ and “ Emperor of France,” only 50 cts. 
Address, B. FOX & CO., New York City. 777-88 





PRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY—the best and most pepetes paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.60 per annum. 
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THE 


NEW YORE 


DAILY DEMOCRAT. 


POMEROY & TUCKER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


GIDEON J. TUCKER, 
EDITOR. 


The New YorK Datty Democrat is.an Evening 


Paper, publishing four editions each day: 


at 12 O'Clock Noon. 
at 1 O'Clock P. M. 
- at 3 O'Clock P. M. 
at 5 O'Clock P. M. 


First Edition - 
Second Edition - 
Third Edition - - 
Fourth Edition - - 


PRICE TWwo CENTS. 


THE DAILY DEMOCRAT has a circulation already 
exceeding that of every evening newspaper in New 
York, except one, and is rapidly attaining the rank of 
the first. It is carefully edited, with a large and 
active editorial and reporting corps; and has now 
for some time distanced all its rivals in the collection 
and preparation of news and general information. 
Its telegraphic news has been for some time past 
unusually accurate and prompt; and it is conceded 
that, since the outburst of the European War, the 
earliest, as well as the most reliable trans-Atlantic 
newe has first reached the evening papers in this city 
belonging, like THE DEMOCRAT, to the American 
Press Association. The four editions of THE DEMO- 
ORAT enable it to exhaust the news from Europe of 
the current day and of the previous night, leaving to 
the morning papers only the items and scraps of 
night occurrences. In this respect the publication of 
an evening paper in New York will have peculiar 
advantages during the war. THE DEMOCRAT will 
continue to have the earliest and the only authentic 
news of every battle and march of the forces, 

In politics THE DEMOCRAT is RapIcaLLy Demo- 
CRaTIC. It will oppose the administration of Presi- 
dent Grant and the policy of the Republican party. 
It will deal with principles—not men ; but will not 
shrink from condemning any misconduct, in however 
high an office. It will advocate free trade, equal 
taxation, cheap government, a reduction of the army 
and navy, an oblivion of past difficulties between the 
States, the eqnality of all citizens before the law, and 
the rights of the States. It will labor for the election 
of a Democratic President and Congress, and a res- 
toration of good feeling North and South, 


The patronage of the Democratic people of this city, 
State, and Union is most respectfully invited. 


Advertisers will find the DAILY DEMOCRAT a 
cheap and most desirable advertising medium. 
Special rates for long or continued advertisements 
given by C. P. Sykes, Publisher for the Proprietors, 

Address 

NEW YORK DAILY DEMOCRAT, 
New York City. Office, No. 166 Nassau street. 


POMEROY & TUCKER. 
AvuGusT 1, 1870. tf 





“ BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing-Machine 


Challenges the world 
2 in perfection of work 
- strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
me Construction, and ra- 
= pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
: = circulars, apply at 

= 623 BROADWAY, 
> New YORK. 








THREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 


ee] are given = week for the best solu- 











ing = age from us can 
recently 





in appearance and for time to gold ones costing 


gold one. All our watches are hunting cases, 
of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 
The of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariab 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, an 
Democrat. 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six wi 


Cc. 
tf 


THE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY, 


superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and 
m4 sold in New York, Boston, Chicag 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against them, and =~ notice that 
we are in no way poem & for these bogus concerns, and only those 


secure a 
ay ieee moved our Oroide in a appe 
m imposition hereafter, 
MRTAL,” and and t we give notice that any one making use of this name will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of gold ; cannot be distin- 
guished from it by the best judges ; retains its color till worn out, and is equal 
to gold, except in intrinsic value. 

RICES.—Horizontal Watches, $10 ; full-jeweled Patent Levers, $15—equal 
$150 Soe of extra fine - : 
watch ; also, an extra heavy, superbly-finished and splendid watch at $25. This equals in appearance a $250 

% S - Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 





cago, and other cities, represented faen 


genuine watch of our manufacture, Wena have 
pearance and re gl 
have made it the GoLLINs 


$20—equaling a $200 gold 


Chains, $2 to $8. Also, Jewelry 


given satisfaction.—N. Y. Time. 
we have no hesitation in recommending them.— Pomeroy’s 


atches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al) parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 

E. 
No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth (up-stairs), New York. 


COLLINS & CO., 





THE WORKSHOP: 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
and the Progress and Elevation of 
Taste in Manufacture, Oon- 
struction, and Dec- 
oration. 


EDITED sy Prof. W. BAUMER, J. SCHNORR, 
AND OTHERS. 


A Splendidly Illustrated and Beautifully Printed 
Journal of Design, full of Practical Desi in every 
branch of Art-Industry. Large folding Sheet of De- 
tails to each number. 

AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR ARCHITECTS, DEC- 
ORATORS, AND DESIGNERS GENERALLY. 

Terms : $5.40 per year, in advance ; 50 cts. per num- 
ber. Back volumes—for 1863, 64, 165, and °66 (in Ger- 
man), $4.50 each ; 1867 (German), 168, and 69 (English 
or German), $5.46 each. 


ALSO, 


THE WORKSHOP ALBUM: 


A Selection of rt $50 Bay Engravings from the 


THE WORESHOP, 
For the Years 1863 to 1867 inclusive, 


Price of ALBUM, $3 ; do. to yearly subscribers to the 
WoRKSa#OP (German or English edition), $2. 


E. STEIGER, Publisher, 


2and 24 Frankfort St., N.Y. 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


349 Fourth Ave. N. +. 














LADIES), MISSES’, ‘AND CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 





C. B. WARRING’S MILITARY BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, es 
sie. N.Y. Send for Circular. Vi4-17 





HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the ou 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.’’—Boston 
Journal, 











GL-OLL “ssp ‘19189010 4 ‘9¢z XOq Ss0Ip 
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-OUB $9Z1U30001 OSE eNO Yor Aq UZys Vy], 
—da7IVAAGH LAYOUS LVAD AHilu 
A CAPITAL STORY IN FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 
stirring story of the Pacific, entitled “Gas- 
coyne, the Sandal-Wooa Trader.” 
HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia are now appearing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUB 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 in GOLD. 
Drav n every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

s» nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & O0., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St. N.Y. 


RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 


riddies? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 











poc KET REVOLVERS !—The “ Excel- 





ions of the en charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

+. How made from Ci- 

VIN EG Al b * der Wine, Molasses, or 

Sorghum, in 10 ww outusingdrugs. Forcircu- 

lar, riety F. |. 8aGz, Vir czar Maker, Ct. 





sior Six Shooter,” a new patent, 44¢ inch barrel 
revolving breech, will penetrate 1 inch of solid oak at 
10 rods, A neat, cheap and durable weapon. Sent 
by express, carefully boxed, for $1.75. Address A. W. 


MINER, Western Agent, Kenosha, Wis. 


| 






ONDERFUL STRANGE!—By send- 

ing 35 cents, age, color of eyes and hair, you 

will receive the name, post office address and portrait 

of your future husband or wife, and also a correct 

history of your future life and the date of your mar- 
riage. Address Box 98, ELSiz, Mich. 6-9 


SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full iustruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Serene 
Guide to Marriage, pd all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents pos Post, Philad to T. W. EVANS & OO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


ACK RANDALL, a Story rolling over 
with fun and mischief, begins in No. 198 of 
FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. 











THE 
Air Pistol, 
Hawley’s Pat., June 1, 1869, 


No dirt, dust, nor danger ; uses compressed 
air. No cost "tor ammunition ; from one 
charging it shoots from five to ten shots, from 
thirty to fifty feet, accurate as any pistol. A at fa- 
vorite with ladies and gentlemen for practice and 
amusement. Price $3.50. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, and $1.35 for postage, or by express, C. O. D., 


and charges. 
— wanted, P. C. GODFREY, 
119 Nassau street, New York. 


(ERS azo FoR aercuass 707 
Sellanes Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 
Tt 


a) 








Keyed Rolls. 
White Rub- 
ber. Spiral 


Cogs. Easy 
Working. 


Has Ourved 
Olamp. Fits 
any Tub. 
The Best. 
My The Cheap- 
est. 
TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beckmar St., N. Y.) PROV., R. I. 


KY ERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 

4 FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches, 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, « 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York.. 











KEYED ROLLS. 
SPIRAL GEAR, 





Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


First. Place the foot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same witha pencil, which will give the 
length and epread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 

\et.—The Ball of the Foot. 

34: —The High Inetdp. 
— e 

4th.—The Heel. 

6th.—The Ancle. 

6th.—Tpe Calf. 














This House is the largest in the City, and 
was established in 1848, 


Box AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Viliage and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
a lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 
Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 


One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 
Oue in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 
And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 

In fact, it is the book af all books in the field, has 
no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 
parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 
comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 

“ Pifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.”—N. Y. Herald, 
“It is a picture-gallery and a combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.””—N. ¥. Daybook. 

“It is the cheapest book ever printed,”""—Pomeroy's 
Democrat, 

“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 


a valuable encyaopadia to families.”—N. FY. 
press. 


“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times, 


“One of the most pane e and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—N. ¥. Wo 


Etc., ae ‘Ete, 

Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country. 

Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, IIL, 
177 West Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
130 Canal St., New a, La. 








IVORC ES obtained in New Vow: Con 
necticut, Indiana, and Tlinois. Legal every- 
where. No charge in advance; advicefree. Addreas 
M. Hovss, Counselor, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 770-782 


UNDERCLIFF 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursned, nnder accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 








hysical health. 
ad TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupils, Per ¥en = 
| Tuition in English, French, and Latin 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; 
| son, $4. 
| For Day Scholars, Per Annum,-—Tuition in Eng- 
-lish, French, and Latin— First De Pieae, S si; 
Second do. -, $100 ; Third do., $75; do., $50, 
| Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, pér doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each ae lady requires sheets, 
pillow-casee, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
| day of entry. 
ile school year consists of two equal seasions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
terminating June 80th, Payments to be made quar 
terly, in advance, 


$400 
Fuel, p he 
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“Consular Seal” Champagne. 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Ye 


Waltham Watches. 


Messrs. Howard @ Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me your IWustrated Price List af 
Waltham Watches, as per advertisement in FRANK 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





(Sign name and address in full.) 


Any one who will write to us as above will receive 
the Price List by return mail. It describes the differ- 
ent kinds, gives weight and quality of the cases, with 
prices of each, and much information which will be 
found useful whether you desire to purchase a Watch 
or not. It also explains our plan of sending them by 
Express to any place without any risk whatever to 
the purchaser. Do not order a Watch until you have 
sent for a Price-list. Address. 


HOWARD & CO., 


785 BROADWAY, WEW York. 





(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
Ohina, and Articles of Vertu. 


) VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 
—oFr— 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND 


OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 

is now published, and will be sent rREz to all who ap- 

ply. Address 

JAMES VICE, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 








7T1-78-0 
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ENUINE DOMESTIC 
Extract sad Gee mee allothers. A. 
GLANZ, 194 St., N. Y., Sole Agent. 778-810 


1 0 GALLONS WHISKEY for@1. Instruc- 


tlons 25 cts. Address Bunp, Port Deposit, Md. 
“6 
GUFFROY’S COD:LIVER PILLS 


Are better than Cod Liver Oil ir all cases where that 
They benefit 


[HE ONLY G 








remedy is required. and cure where the 

Stace wer 
‘1 am CONVINCED the So ane best samaet for con- 
used? saysa 


phyetan who! — can be 
40 pills, $2—equal to six plats of Cod Liver Oil— 
cont by mail on receipt of price. 


Ward, Southeriand & Co., 
130 ) WILLIAM STREET, New York. 


Ladies and Gentleman to sell 
Prison- 
Pen and 


Pen ai Escape” EEpenecs, pa 


& ©0., O. Publisher, 
188 Bleecker street, New York City. 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





_BEWSPAPER, 








(Aveusr 27, 1870. 








How Hon. 
Bismarck, 


£150,000,000 


AB a f ak So pa yey 
Englant -0t and Ireland, in many cases as far 
back as 1600. 

Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, 


J. Bull exemplifies his idea 





Next of Kin, tees, and cases of unclaimed mone 
(Part 5, con Y oyy: rd of 5,000 names), price 15 | 
cents. JOHN PER & CO., No, 41 Park Row, New | 
York City. 770-82 0 





ABRAHAM BININCER,| 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & ©O.,) 
Commission Merch nt, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, anos Etc. 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FE- 
male 

andis the only 

United States for less than celebrated 
Wilson feed. All others are infringements, and the 
seller the and im- 


and user are liable to prosecution 
at aoe Outfit free. Address W. A. HENDER- 
IN & CO., Cleveland, 0. 741-920 


Woodsburgh Pavilion. 


Lo ENTIRELY NEW AND ELE- 
finished f: hotel, within a few min- 

utes’ side of still and bathing at Far Rockaway, 

—— > ney eee the reception of 

















cure. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents 
<= |A pampblet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. K. V. Prenace, 











i ANN’S I MPROVED DOU BL K 
4Vl TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch. 


Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Kass, etc. For 





whole- 














17 
WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Bstablished 1833. ) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


| 


WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & 00, General Agents. 





“Our Home” 


4 and "retail, by the menemecuper, od by the trade 


generally, Sent by mail. Price, ¢ 


Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AMITY STREET. 


Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and | 
delivered. Orders will receive prompt attention. 


TO TAILORS. 











Be. SYSTEMS OF CUTTING. CIR- 
cu containing a Tae 
|| sous on on \ to E. L. tat Broad’ 





RANK LESLIZ#’S CHIMNEY |e 
NER is on sale Se Monday at ali news 
_ 10 cents ; ry 


NO. 274 NOW READY—BUY IT AND READ OUR 
NEW DAM,” 





STORY, “THE BEAVER 


45,000 


fui 


SS 


RRA MA Sty sft 


“STRICT NEUTRALITY.” 


viet neutrality” in his dealings with 


his old customers. 


Louis 


Napolean and Count von 





ALL, WANTING 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. 
The place is Germs more rapidly than most any other placein the United States. 
K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


farms, 
settling. Address, C. 


PRANG’S Latest Publications: “Wi_p FLowERS,” ‘“‘ WATER-LILIES,”’ 
Art Stores thronghout the world. 
q; | PRANG’S Illustraied Catalogue scntfrec, on receipt a by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable 


Now in Use ! 
Co’s ORGANS and 


Geo, A. Prince & 


MELODEONS will be 
delivered in any part of the 


United States reached by Express (where they have 


no agent), f-ce cf charge, on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
or GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chicago, Il. 


“ALL 


r 


BY 
5 


ITHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
® GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 





DRUGGISTS. 
2 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’F, 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO.,, 
88 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8. 


GELPHO'S PATENT LEGS 
ARMS.—These celebrated artificial limbs, com- 
and which 





~ Sn yee J with great durability and comfort, 
contain all the latest 





AND 


enta, can 


latest improvem: 
be had only of WM. SELPHO & SON, 516 5° 


New York. Government orders attended to 


FISHERMEN ! 





Be 


Twines and Netting, | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


&@ Send for Price List. 


770-782-0) Baltimore, Md. | 





SENT EVERYWHERE BY EXPRESS. 
EST FINE mt SHIRT HOUSE 


Six extra fine Shirts made to order, $15 


3 or $2 


Stngie Shirt made for sample. 
Send for circular. FRED LEWIs, 
No, 3 Park row, opposite the Astor House, New York 
775-80 * 


Cosmopolitan Perfect-Fitting Shirts, 


SIX FOR $10.50, 


At 480 Broadway. 
1147-0 








noog | (TSE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER—An | 
indispensable household } 
— i on SCISSORS as well as FABLE C LERY. 


one can useit. Never out of repair. 
Manes a - ectly sharp, even edge. Does not — 
the blade. Lasts a lifetime. Simple, effectiv 
venient, and durable. Sold by Hardware and 
stores. Price $1. Send for sam 
IVES, Proprietor, 45 Beekman Street, 


oun. 
e. A. O. 

New York, 
777-80 © 





IN 


FARMS, 


Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


Thousands are 


“CHARLES DICKENS,” 


IBALL, BLACK & 60. 


Have OP a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the Racing 
|Season. Also, an article at very 
low price, especially for Horse 
| Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 se- 
conds 


RACING PLATE in every va- 


riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 
RION FalLANO 


east or AND 
EAPEST PIANO 
THAT IS_ MADE. 














Send for Circular 





VELL &CO. 
sit Sense, 
LIVE SONGS 
LIVE PEOPLE. 








EACH SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, 
FIVE CENTS EACH. The whole twenty will be’ maned 
| to any address upon receipt of one dollar. 

Please ome by the numbers. 
- im Jog Al hy 
A tog on 
96. Laugh While tou Can. 
ion. Go It While You're Young. 
150. I'll Ask My Mother. 
209. | Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
89. Nothing Else To Do. 
84. Bell Ringing for Sarah. 
194. The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
132, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
106. Never Mind the Rest. 
* ay Your Own Canoe. 
in a Balloon. 
a e F 4 
Mu iy em a Lass. 
Maggie May. 
$ Champagne E Chatiie. . 
5. Not for oseph. 


1. Captain Jinks. 
108, Tommy Dodd. 


Address BENS. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Publishcr of HaLr Dime Music, 24 Beekman Street, 
New York, 775-60 


oe LICK. 


This is no Humbug ! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, rou wil! 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture’ of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Pulton- 
ville, N. Y 770-81-0 


A. CHRISTIAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ; 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 

Cass, ROCKING-Horsrs, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, ETC. 
MANUFACTORY 
37, 89, 1 x! wy tO | ST., 





afer “8, 





: 





aehh N LAKE, N, Y. 


we 

















